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Why 20,000 


people missed 
their boats 





Ye don’t want to keep sailing dates 
in Hawaii. Waikiki’s clock is easily 
forgotten. It doesn’t seem important. 
You try to recall those troublesome 
affairs you should be going home to 
worry about. Oh well—there’ll be an- 
other ship... how do the old timers 
say ‘‘later’’?...mahope! 

Another swim, another saunter along 
the hibiscus trail. Let’s take a boat to 
Kona tomorrow and troll for sword- 
fish at Napoopoo. Let’s fly over to 
Mauior have an afternoon at Hanalei 
beach on Kauai. One 
more go at the surf- 
board and hula. One 
more night under the 
coco palms, the moon 
making rainbows 
against the mountains 
—the sea whispering 
of nights drifting by 
and other nights to 
come. 

Let Hawaii’s tropic sunshine, its 
balmy fragrant breezes wash old gritty 
trouble out of your mind. From the 
moment your ship swings into Hono- 


HAWAII 










lulu harbor and hospitable 
Hawaii greets you with 
her fragrant flower leis of 
friendship you become a new person. 

Your winter playground will be a 
land glowing with the color of a 
million flowers—a warm sea that sub- 
stitutes the white crests of lazy waves 





for winter snows. There'll be tropical 
fruit—papaia, bananas, lychee, man- 
goes, passion fruit. Fern jungles; plan- 
tations of sugar, coffee and 
pineapple. Volcanoes, 
scarred with freak lava 
flows, rise to craters large 
enough to hold a city. 


$9 _. 
7 cover the ex- 
pense of an 18-day round 
trip from the Pacific Coast 
ports of Los Angeles, San 
Francisco and Vancouver. This low 
cost will allow: first-class accommo- 
dations on board ship, a good hotel or 
cottage, your meals and a bit of sight- 
seeing. Will you write us for proof? 


HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU 


(HONOLULU, HAWAII, 


Viniss-ee} 


1514°A RUSS BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 


The Hawaii Tourist Bureau will, on request, mail you FREE, authoritative information about 
the Islands, costs, what to see and do, etc. For a special booklet on Hawaii, illustrated in full 
color, with picture maps, send 10c to defray cost of handling. 
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HIS month when the 

eastern magazines come 
to your home, check them 
over carefully to see how 
few of the home and gar- 
den articles appear to have 
been written for western 
families. Then study this 
December SUNSET—the 
magazine edited solely for 
you who live west of the 
Great Divide. There is a 
difference, isn’t there? 
When it comes time to re- 
new your magazines this 
year, we hope that you will 
subscribe for as many of 
the good eastern magazines 
as you can, but at the top 
of the list be sure to put 
SUNSET, the one maga- 
zine that is all-western in 
its scope! 
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Hollywood at night is a glowing Christmas tree 


5 PY N 8 2 TFT 


AKING Christmas! All through the ages mothers 

have been responsible for the joyous task of ‘making 
Christmas” for their children. In lean years and better ones, 
Christmas must be fittingly observed. 

If you by any chance have been announcing with an air 
of smug superiority or patient martyrdom (one is as bad as 
the other!) “I tell the children we just aren’t going to do a 
thing about Christmas this year,” do, I beg you, read the 
book, “‘A Lantern in Her Hand,” by Bess Streeter Aldrich. 

Said Abbie Deal, pioneer Nebraska wife, in December of 
the year of the grasshoppers, “You know, Sarah, I think 
every mother owes it to her children to give them happy 
times at Christmas. They'll remember them all their lives. 
I even think it will make better men and women of them.” 
And so, weary though she was at night from long hours of 
back-breaking labor with the most primitive, meager equip- 
ment, she would get the children to bed early and then bring 
out the Christmas things and work at them by candle light. 

“From the barn she got clean husks and made a family of 
dolls for Margaret. She made the bodies, heads and limbs 
from the husks and braided the corn-silk for hair. A man, 
a lady and a baby, she made, and dressed them in corn-husk 
clothes. Will built a smal! bedstead for them. Out of one 
of the coats in the barrel she made Mack a new suit and 
concocted a bonnet for Margaret out of the old one Regina 
had sent, trimming it with a little wisp of the pink tips. 
With her paints, she marked off a checkerboard for Mack, 
and Will whittled checkers from the circumference of some 
small cottonwood branches. She cut a pattern and made a 
calico dog for little John, stuffing it with corn-husks, and 
covering it with knotted ends of carpet rags to give it a 
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woolly appearance. . . . With Scotch-Irish cleverness, she 
could think of a dozen things to do with her meager supplies 
to add to the festivities. She ran tallow in tiny molds for the 
candles. She made a little batch of molasses candy and 
baked cookies in star and diamond shapes. She boiled eggs 
and painted faces on them and made little calico bonnets for 
them.... 

“When at last the children slept, Will brought in the little 
cedar tree. The morning found it trimmed with popcorn 
and tallow candles. And a marvelous flock of butterflies had 
settled upon it. Their bodies were of dried apples dipped in 
sugar and their antennae were pink and feathery, looking 
surprisingly as though they had once adorned Regina Deal’s 
bonnet. Will... had constructed a monstrous hobby-horse 
for the children, the body and head of cottonwood chunks, 
real horse’s hair for mane and tail, reins and a bit in the 
steed’s cut-out mouth. The wooden horse of Troy never 
looked so large... 

“Historians say, “The winter of ’seventy-four to ’seventy- 
five was a time of deep depression.’ But historians do not 
take little children into consideration. Deep depression? 
To three children on the prairie it was a time of glamour.” 

* * 
ET’S make this holiday of 1932 a time of glamour and 
sweet remembrance! Let’s give and share and do for 
others with the same zest and eagerness that fired those 
pioneer women of the prairies a few short years ago. Not 
merely for our immediate families and intimate friends, but 
for as wide a circle as possible, let’s make it a truly merry 
time. That is the kind of Christmas we are wishing for 


you.—G. A. C. 


DECEMBER 1932 * 
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may never show you 
this advertisement... 
but you can read her mind! 


If your wife does the ironing standing up, 
she’s still living in the gray nineties . . . on 
ironing day. Her thoughts at the end of each 
weekly task are of some device that will end 
the labor of ironing once and for all. With 
Christmas so close at hand, she may even be 
hoping that within a few short weeks the last 
vestige of old-fashioned drudgery will vanish 


from her life. Man, it’s your opportunity! 


Prove your thoughtfulness 
at Christmas with... 





The @pexw lroner 


Your wife will marvel at the way this Apex makes minutes out 
of hours . . . how easily it does everything beautifully from pressing 
trousers to ironing flat work or even the frilliest of thingamajigs 
that women and children wear. Sturdy and handsome in its 
gleaming white and chromium plate, quiet and vibrationless— 
thanks to its rubber-mounted motor, this economical Apex responds 
instantly to hand or knee, and takes its magic right out of any 
convenient light socket! And all at a price so low as to put ironing 
happiness in every home. The coupon brings full information and 
your dealer’s name. Use it! 


Apex Rotarex Manufacturing Company 
Oakland, California 


Subsidiary of Apex Electrical Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


Other famous Apex products 





Apex products are famous in major fields of domestic electric appliances. 
Eight different washers, four vacuum cleaner models and seven beautiful 
refrigerators carry the Apex trade mark as an insignia of utmost quality in 
every price range... a quality you are sure to appreciate . . . a quality proved 
by the fact that there are... 


MORE THAN TWO MILLION APEX APPLIANCES IN USE 


Apex Model LL3 


j 4 Small Down Payment. 
Good Terms at Your 


APEX Dealer. 


We’ll enter into a happy 
conspiracy with husbands 


If you want to keep this a secret from your 
wife, send us your name and business address 
on a card. We'll send you your dealer’s name 
and address very confidentially. Otherwise... 


THIS COUPON brings the 
whole story of Apex Ironing 
free! Wives may send it, too! 


Apex Rotarex Mfg. Co., 
40th & Adeline Sts., Oakland, Calif. | 


| Please send a copy of ‘‘Thirty Things an | 
Apex Brings’’ and the name of my nearest 

| dealer. 

| NOME. ocr cvveniadcncedcaetanaceesemars | 

| DNR ica vexnisevenuiacecmane | 

| CM oe ie wen ceeanaees Stale. os scsec' 

! | 
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Pacific Coasting 


]_SOKING back over our Pacific Coasting for the past 
year we find that almost without exception our trips 
have been devoted to following the trails of pioneers. Nat- 
urally we have always been interested in the makers of our 
western history but this past year that interest has become 
almost a passion—we can’t pass a monument on the highway 
without stopping the traffic while we get out to investigate 
it, and we are simply agog over any book jacket that features 
a covered wagon. Particularly have we enjoyed the trails 
leading to the homes of western writers or to the scenes of 
their stories. 

For instance this past month Kate Douglas Wiggin (author 
of “The Bird’s Christmas Carol;” “Rebecca of Sunnybrook 
Farm” and a score of other books for children) has attracted 
our attention. Kate Douglas Wiggin, you know, came to 
Santa Barbara when a young girl—long before that city 
boasted of paved streets and El Paseo—and in the year 1878 
established in San Francisco the first free kindergarten west 
of the Rockies. That kindergarten with its little red chairs, 
its blocks, its bright-colored balls and its happy little chil- 
dren, was not so much different from kindergartens of today; 
even as now there was little public money to carry on the 
work, so when donations failed to 
come in, this enthusiastic young 
teacher wrote “The Story of Patsy,” 
the proceeds of which were used to 
continue the project. Yesterday we 
again drove out to 3rd and Silver, 
the site of that first kindergarten. 
The building is gone—it was dyna- 
mited during the fire of 1906—but 
the neighborhood is much as the 
author described it in her “Garden 
of Memory” and “Patsy.” We 
stood there for several minutes think- 
ing of how we used to shed childish 
tears over poor little Patsy who 
“never got enough gravy on his 
taters,” and rejoicing that we had 
picked up the trail of Kate Douglas 
Wiggin, pioneer writer and educator. 

* * 


But much as we have been thrilled 
over older trail blazers of the West 
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When it’s Christmas time 
down South! No need to 
worry about a regular 
Christmas tree; this palm 
with its festoons of col- 
ored lights is most effec- 
tive and certainly unusual 


* 


Every year Seattle has a 
Christmas tree competi- 
tion. Last December the 
Orthopedic Hos pital was 
awarded a prize with 
the beautiful forest of 
living trees at the left. 
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Above is Santa Rosa’s official Christmas 
lree—the famous “cedar of Lebanon’’ be- 
neath which Luther Burbank lies buried. 
The tree is located in front of the old Bur- 
bank home on the outskirts of the city 


we have been even more stirred over 
the present day pioneers that we 
have met just off the beaten trails in 
all parts of Sunset Land. Up in the 
old gold fields there are hundreds of 
them working (as prospectors did 
years ago) at back breaking labor 
trying to wash a few tiny grains of 
gold from “them thar hills.” As one 
old fellow puts it, there are so many 
of these modern miners that they 
have had to saw the handles off the 
picks to keep from hitting each other 
in the eye! It is indeed a large and 
lucky prospecting family that can 
wash a teaspoonful of gold in a month 
—and a teaspoonful of gold is worth 
about twenty dollars. Out in the 
great open spaces and in the friendly 
mountains are other brave families 
in dilapidated tents or in tumble- 
down cabins living on herbs, mush- 
rooms, wild fruits, berries, fish and 
game, rather than to eat the bitter 
bread of charity. Even in our vil- 
lages and towns this new race has 
moved in—a race of westerners who 
find satisfaction in raising a vegetable 
garden, in canning and drying fruit, 
in matching the ingenuity and cour- 
age of their forefathers who crossed 
the plains eighty years ago. 

x * 

Yes, we have been following the 
trails of pioneers in our Pacific Coast- 
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When is a tree not a tree? When it’s a statue 
dressed to look like one. This “tree” in 
Union Square, San Francisco, is built each 
year around the high old monument. Outdoor 
concerts are given here in Christmas week 


ing this past year. And it has done 
something to us! It has made us 
want to camp out, to sleep under the 
stars, to travel fewer miles and at a 
slower rate of speed. It has given 
us a new appetite for the simple foods 
of our childhood. Why, the grandest 
meal we have had in years was the 
one we cooked last July on a little 
wood stove out under a tree, up in 
Lane’s Redwood Flat on the Red- 
wood Highway. There was hot corn 
bread (johnny cake to you), thin and 
crisp, baked in an uncontrolled oven 
that would have registered at least 
6co degrees if anyone had dared put 
a thermometer into it; fried ham; 
hashed brown potatoes (boiled with 
their jackets on, and then fried a gold- 
en brown); fresh apple sauce with 
plenty of cinnamon; sliced tomatoes, 
and hot tea. A family of chipmunks 
sat on a log nearby and begrudged_us 
every bite we ate, while an impudent 
blue jay swung in the trees and 
scolded because the crumbs of corn 
bread were not larger. 
* * 


Even our reading of late has been 
definitely flavored with prairie 


schooners and with houses that 
“came around the Horn.” Every 
trip we have _ taken has 
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From Phoenix, Arizona, 
comes another strange 
western Christmas tree. 
These are tall cacti— 
interesting, but we im- 
agine rather difficult trees 
to decorate appropriately 


* 


“Christmas in the rain” 
—Selma, California. 
Hundreds of western 
towns now boast of simi- 
lar municipal Christmas 
trees; this year will see 
still others follow suit 
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With the Editors 


brought to mind books old and new that must be read or re- 
read. A trip to Yosemite for instance, has meant renewing the 
acquaintance of John Muir, and so on, all along the way. One 
of the good new books of this year that comes in this category 
of pioneering is “Wild Horses and Gold” by Elizabeth Page. 
This book is the true story of a bunch of Wyoming horse- 
wranglers who, in 1897, hearing that horses were bringing 
four hundred dollars apiece up at the Klondike Gold Strike 
started out to drive a herd of fifty horses overland from 
Wyoming. You can imagine the drama, the hardships, the 
courage and privations that would accompany such a trip. 
The conversation between the wranglers is full of punch and 
humor and is all in all most refreshing. We got quite a 
chuckle out of the wranglers’ pride in their native state— 
their mittens would not need extra lining for hadn’t they ex- 
perienced the cold of Wyoming; other horses might die on 
the trail but not their horses, they were of good old Wyoming 
stock; even the distant hills made Slim say to Kansas, “Looks 
almost like sage from this distance, don’t it?’ The book is 
published by Farrar and Rinehart and sells for $3 a copy. 

k * 

When this typewriter gets to reminiscing, it never knows when 
tostop! Here we are almost to theend 
of our page and not a word have we 
said about Christmas. To be per- 
fectly honest with you we almost 
never get very Yuletidey until after 
the Thanksgiving hash has all been 
eaten, but what pre-Christmas think- 
ing we have done has all been cen- 
tered around this same theme of pio- 
neering. This Christmas many of us 
will, as did our grandparents, find it 
necessary to substitute ingenuity 
and labor for money; to do more 
Christmas sharing rather than so 
much Christmas giving. But we'll 
all observe Christmas, won’t we— 
observe it happily, gallantly and in 
the generous fashion of covered 
wagon days? This entire Christmas 
Sunset has been written to help you 
do just that. We hope that you will 
find in it both interest and inspiration. 
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Shadow patterns on white plastered walls are 

just one of the exterior charms of Allied Arts 

Guild. This gracious arched passage frames a 

lovely vista from either approach. Below is the 
Jirst view one gets of the Guild home 


We Visit Applied Arts Guild 


This Unique Institution at Palo Alto is Wi orking to Revive 
the Ideals of the Craftsman in Creating Hand-W; roug ht Beauty 


- AVE you been down to see the 

Allied Arts Guild at Palo Alto?” 
is a question sure to be asked wherever 
two or more beauty-lovers are gathered 
together anywhere in the neighborhood 
of San Francisco Bay. One who has 
spent a few hours wandering through 
the shaded rooms and sunny patio gar- 
dens of this unique institution is eager 
to have his friends share his pleasure and 
enthusiasm. ‘The sincerity and sim- 
plicity of hand-wrought beauty in such 
a setting as this is worth traveling miles 
to see, and to see again. And while 
lovely hand-wrought articles are for 
sale, much more of beauty is bound to be 
carried away in the minds than in the 
hands. There is such an abundance of 
treasure! 

This is the story, in brief, of the idea 
which lies back of the founding of Allied 
Arts Guild. 

To make machines that do away with 
hand work has been an American ideal 
in industry. Hand skills have all but 
disappeared in many crafts; and man- 
kind is conscious, more and more, of 
loss. For there is one thing that ma- 
chines, strangely enough, cannot do: 
they cannot do hand work. 

Here is a common garden pot made 
by a machine; there is one identical in 
form but shaped on a primitive device 
by a man’s hands. Few men are insen- 
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sible to the desirability of the hand-made 
article. Perhaps it is because it has in 
it something of the man who made it. 

So we find another ideal in industry, 
which a century of machine making 
has tried to submerge, but which is still 
in the world and slowly regaining ac- 
ceptance. 

This ideal is that of the craftsman— 
the worker with his hands. ‘Always 


my best,” is his motto. True hand 
workers give themselves to their ideal 
without thought of return. 

In a commercialized world handi- 
craft ideals are not what we have been 
trained to call “practical.” But here 
and there is a group with the vision and 
the courage necessary to ignore the 
dogma of practicality, and because there 
is an innate feeling in men for beauty 
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hand-wrought by patient skill, the 
world ultimately rewards the craftsman 
who survives the flood of machine 
products. Allied Arts Guild of Califor- 
nia is such a group. 

On the northeast bank of the stream 
which Pedro Fages called El Arroyo de 
San Francisquito, just across from the 
spacious acres of Stanford University, 
has been built a true California hacienda. 
Here have been brought together beau- 
tiful art objects from many lands, many 
cultures. 

Here also have been gathered skilled 
workmen, artists in many crafts. In a 
setting of appealing beauty, these men 
and women create lovely thingsin woods, 
and metals, and clays, and textiles. 
Here are so many ideas expressed and 
ready for expression, that the visitor 
finds himself after hours of questions, 
still learning, still with much to learn 
about all that the Guild is doing. 

From one central idea so many threads 
run out. Here is a potter’s wheel, oldest 
of mechanical devices, unchanged in 
principle since Omar’s potter “thumped 
his wet clay.” From the wheel flows an 
apparently endless stream of pots and 
jars in many diverse shapes, sizes, and 
colors. Hand made pottery has a pecu- 
liar charm of its own, and when one sees 
it made, the cause for this feeling of 
pleasure is apparent. The hands of the 
potter are miracles of grace and strength. 
They leave his mark of grace and 
strength on the pots for all men to feel 
intuitively. 

But wait a minute, there is more to be 
seen. Here are pots that have gained 
applied ornament from other skills in 
other hands. Designs are incised, 
modeled, painted on the pots. Surfaces 
are polished, or carved. Each piece be- 
comes an individual idea, the expression 
of a creative thought. 

In another studio the metal 
workers at forges and benches. On the 
walls of this studio are hundreds of col- 
lected examples of the metal handicrafts 
of Spain, Italy, Morocco, Mexico. They 
are not there to be copied. They serve as 
stimulation and inspiration to the crea- 
tive artist in metal. He matches his 
skill in fabrication against the cunning of 
the workmen of older generations, and 
excels it if he can. 

Modern settings use metals in new 
ways; brass, copper, and tin are here 
flowing into stream-line forms under the 
craftsmen’s hammers. Over there chro- 
mium is gleaming in a setting of brass. 
Here homely pewter is being wrought in 
simple dignity. 


are 


Aren’t these recessed shelves charming? And 

the fireplace nook, with its unusual arrange- 

ment of low-walled seats? The editors. regret 

that the cut cannot show the rich, autumnal 
colorings of this lovely room 
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California, land of plenty, is depicted in this 
fresco by Maxine Albro, the tiny reproduction 
giving only a hint as to its strength and character 


In the woodcraft studios wood is being 
carved in a place redolent of cedar and 
camphorwood. Teak, ebony, or simple 
walnut are rich and plastic under the 
artist’s graver. In the furniture shop a 
cabinetmaker is making a vargueno with 
its myriad drawers. In just this way, 
the primitive workmen of Andalusia or 
the Basque made those old varguenos 
which the visitor in the main 
studios. 

Here is a hand loom in operation. 
Small wonder that looms are becoming 
more and more popular in our western 
homes! Even as pieces of furniture they 
are beautiful, made as they are from 
walnut and richly carved, or of other 
stout woods painted in gay peasant 
fashion. The visitor examines the piles 
of hand-woven fabrics, and realizes more 
than ever before that machines cannot 
duplicate the work of man’s hands. The 
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machine’s work is too perfect! In fabrics 
the distinction is obvious, yet may easily 
defy analysis. But watch the weaver, 
watch her hands moving the shuttle 
back and forth, watch the battening 
which firms in place each thread of the 
filling. ‘Then it becomes apparent that 
each thread is an individual act of 
workmanship, every inch of fabric proof 
of the weaver’s insight into texture, 
color, and design. 

The subtle irregularities of hand 
woven material are especially lovely in 
hand-made table linens and doilies, even 
in inexpensive weaves. Women are 
quick to see the opportunity for smart 
table settings that use linens to match 
the china. 

Hand blocking of fabrics engages the 
attention of a group of artist-craftsmen. 
For many years this art was confined to 
France, but here in California creative 
designing and the genius of the Guild 
workers are producing fabrics that are an 
inspiration to anyone seeking to beautify 
the home, and a delight to the eye wher- 
ever they are found. 

The buildings and patios of the Allied 
Arts Guild with their wealth of wall 
frescoes and art objects are beautiful in 
themselves. 

“T’d like to live in a place like this!” 
you are likely to exclaim, as you enter 
the Guild home. You loiter through a 
walled garden where elderly fruit trees 
dispute amiably with petunias and such 


step into a lovely passage-way that con- 
nects the two spacious wings of the main 
building, you stop to admire a simple, 
unpretentious decorative arrangement 
of metal fruits and leaves on a hall table; 
or your attention is caught by the inter- 
esting and decidedly unusual stone floor; 
or by the treasures in a deep niche in the 
wall; or, if the day is sunny, you are 
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Tile is used well in numerous places through- 

out the hacienda. Please observe the interesting 

docrs which open into Cervantes Court, where 
tea is served 


drawn across the corridor to the open 
door which frames a view of Cervantes 
Court—a real patio garden, set in the 
heart of the hacienda. Here are a few 
entirely satisfactory trees, sufficiently 
gnarled to harmonize with the “‘subtle 
irregularities” of hand-wrought things 
spoken of above. (But observe, please, 
that there is no faking of “effects’’ here 
or elsewhere. The trees are twisted and 
gnarled because they grew that way, 
right there in the selfsame spot when the 
ground was plain ranch and the Allied 
Arts Guild had not been conceived.) 
Flowers in unassuming pots—lovely 
hand-made ones from the potter’s wheel, 
of course—supply most of the color; and 
you are struck at once by the practi- 
cality of this idea for general garden use. 

In the living room, which occupies 
most of one wing of the main building, 
there is a low-walled fireplace nook that 
you will probably yearn to take home 
with you in your automobile—or at 
least you will lay plans to build a house 
around just such a fireplace some day. 
This nook is shown in one of the accom- 
panying photographs, which picture 
shows also the end wall with its unique 
shelf arrangement. The cut cannot, 
however, show the glowing, soft, rich 
color of the room, the satisfying blending 
of autumnal tones in rugs, hangings and 
upholstery materials. 

In the other wing, luncheon and tea 
are enjoyed when weather does not per- 
mit of outdoor service. Here the looms 
are one center of attraction, and the col- 
lection of chests—large, small, inter- 
mediate, carved, painted, leather-cov- 
ered—are another. You will covet a 
small-sized chest designed to hold photo- 
graphs, a large camphor-wood affair for 
storage of blankets and such. 

Outside again, you stop to gaze down 
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a long bricked path, bordered full length 
by salmon-colored geraniums which are 
interspersed occasionally by the tall 
spikes of tritomas. The two flowers 
make an exciting combination in this 
particular arrangement. You stroll 
through a lovely archway, pausing again 
to appreciate a vista or a pattern of oak 
shadows on white plaster walls. You 
visit the various workshops, and thrill 
quietly and deeply to the knowledge 
that the West can claim an institution 
such as this. 

The buildings described thus briefly 
are of course open to the lovers of beauti- 
ful handicrafts during business hours of 
every week day, because this is essen- 
tially acommercialenterprise; for in order 
to encourage handicrafts, their produc- 
tion must be made practical by making 
it profitable to the artist. 

Much of the output of the Guild is 
especially designed to suit individual 
needs and desires for 
particular decorative 
settings. Here are 
produced the appoint- 
ments for many beau- 
tiful American homes. 
One of the ideals the 
Guild serves is that 
of providing consis- 
tent design in the 
wide range of mate- 
rials and fixtures that 
go into a well-designed 
home. 


Tin is a metal which is 
being increasingly appre- 
ciatgd in the decoration of 
our homes. Here are 
two wall sconces of tin 
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Home owners find that here they may 
have hardware for doors and windows, 
stair railings, balcony grilles; tiles for 
patios, fountains, wall decorations; pot- 
tery for indoors or outside; carved and 
painted wood panels, for cabinets and 
doors; textiles for draperies, hangings, 
upholstery; lighting fixtures, candle 
holders, and a hundred and one other 
details of a house all worked out 
in perfect harmony of materials and 
design. 

The ideal of the Guild has been to 
bring within the reach of every home- 
owner handicrafts of merit and home en- 
richments of beautiful design. To this 
end special attention has been directed 
to the use of inexpensive materials, 
which are glorified here through design 
to take their rightful place in homes 
large or small. 

The hospitality of early California 
pervades the Guild. Not a small part of 
the pleasure of a visit is contributed by a 
group of young maids and matrons of 
the Junior Auxiliary of the Stanford 
Convalescent Home for Children, who 
serve tea in the Cervantes Court of the 
central group of buildings each after- 
noon. The proceeds from this activity 
are given toward the maintenance of the 
Convalescent Home. Luncheons are 
served also, but reservations for these 
must be made in advance. One may 
“drop in” for tea on any week day. 

To reach the Guild, one can go by 
train to Palo Alto and thence by taxi one 
mile to the Guild. Or one may drive 
down El Camino Real to the bridge over 
the San Francisquito Creek between 
Menlo Park and Palo Alto, thence by 
following the pleasantly winding Creek 
Drive on the Menlo side reach the Guild. 
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How to Make 





Della Robbia Wreaths 


(;}* Yuletide preparations would 
not be complete without our “Della 
Robbia Night” a week or two before 
Christmas in which the whole family 
from Baby Molly to “Bampa” takes 
part. Even Big Brother Larry manages 
his dates so he can be at home that night 
to lend a hand to the wreath-making 
and merry-making while the other hand 
is sampling some of the holiday goodies. 
The Della Robbia wreaths seem to 
breathe the spirit of Christmas—every- 
one enjoys making them and they seem 
particularly appropriate gifts for Cali- 
fornians to send to their friends who live 
in snowy states and to whom Christmas 
wreaths mean holly and pine. 

A spool of wire and various sizes of 
wire hoops can be purchased for a few 
cents from the florists’ supply shop, a 
twenty-five cent bunch of lemon leaves 
will make several wreaths and sometimes 
we use the shiny waxy shrubs in our 
garden. We go to the market early in 
the morning when the stores are not 
busy so we can pick out the rosiest lady 
apples, the tiniest limes and lemonettes 
and tangerines—for the little wreaths 
we sometimes use large cranberries and 
orange-colored berries. Chestnuts, dates, 
baby pine cones also work in effectively. 
Small red and green peppers are beauti- 
ful but are usually out of season, how- 
ever if they are shellacked or dried at 
Thanksgiving time they will come in 
handy. Stunning large wreaths can be 
decorated with gourds or squashes— 
there is no end to the possibilities when 
one really becomes wreath-minded. 

The first step, after assembling all the 
materials, is to wire a supply of leaves. 
This is accomplished most easily if one 
person cuts the wire into about five-inch 
lengths while another strips the leaves 
from the branches, putting the large 
leaves in one pile, the small ones in 
another. Imperfect leaves can be trim- 
med with the scissors. The wires are 
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inserted about half an inch from the end 
of the leaf and twisted firmly so they 
will hold. If we can get someone to do 
the wiring for us we proceed with the 
wreath at once, first cutting a double 
length of wire and twisting it at the top 
of the hoop so the finished wreath can be 
hung up. 

Next we wire on some pieces of pine 
or fir to give the wreath a backing, then 
we are ready for the leaves, the first one 
fastened at the top on an angle, the rest 
about an inch apart. The inside row is 
then put on, and then the fruit. Unless 
the fruit is very small three or four 
groups are usually sufficient and we 
select the flattest pieces we can find, 
push the wires well through the fruit 
and fasten firmly to the frame. When all 
the wreaths are finished we put them on 
newspapers and give them a thorough 
coating of shellac—white shellac brings 
out the natural beauty of the leaves and 
fruits, orange shellac gives an antique 
finish which is also lovely; we make 
some of both. If we are sending them 
away or want them to last a long time 
we give them another coat after the first 
is dry, although this is not always 
necessary. 

Then for the final touch the ribbons 
are added—tinselly red, silver, gold or 
green bronze work in particularly well 
with the glossy leaves. Be sure to make 
plenty of wreaths—large ones are hand- 
some on the front door or over the fire- 
place. Some friends in the East to whom 
we sent one said they used it as the 
centerpiece for their Christmas table, a 
candelabrum with red candles in the 
center and all the little favors and 
“funny gifts” heaped around it. Small 
wreaths are also in demand for the win- 
dows, the back window of the car, under 
the electric candles on the wall and it is 
always well to have one or two extra 
ones tucked away for they always come 
in handy for last minute gifts. 
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Christmas Decorations 


from Western Gardens 


HRISTMAS again, and the house 

filled with the fragrance of pine 
and fir and pungent pepper berries! The 
household in a bustle; the rustle of 
tissue paper as last gifts are wrapped; 
visits from the postman laden with 
Christmas greetings; friends dropping in 
with gay packages. No snow, but the 
spirit of Christmas is with us just the 
same. 

And, amid this happy confusion, we 
must arrange our Christmas decorations 
——hang a wreath on the big front door, 
decorate the fireplace and plan the 
centerpiece for the long Christmas table. 
Let us not wait this year until the rush 
is upon us, but let us plan our decora- 
tions well ahead of time and work out 
some new ideas as festive as the tradi- 
tional ones, but bringing into use the 
fruits and berries from our own gardens 
and markets. 

Let us begin with the fireplace, the 
warm heart of the house. First, make a 
clean sweep and remove everything from 
the mantel shelf and any pictures that 
may hang above it. If you own a Ma- 
donna of sufficient size to form a center 
of interest, begin with that. Perhaps 
you have a reproduction of the Ma- 
donna of the Chair painted in its circle 
cra print ora bas relief of a Della Robbia 
bambino. After you have chosen your 
picture, put aside an afternoon, for it 
will require that much time, and make 
the loveliest wreath imaginable to frame 
your Madonna or your Christ Child. 
First make a wire or cardboard founda- 
tion, and to this sew, or fasten with fine 
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Marjorie C. Murphy 
Santa Barbara, California 


wire, a background of leaves, choosing 
firm ones that will not quickly wither, 
such as mountain holly or the smaller 
leaves of the laurel, magnolia or rubber 
trees. Into this wreath fasten tiny tan- 
gerines, kumquats, raphiolepis berries, 
small bunches of holly or cotoneaster, 
guavas or lady apples. When your Ma- 
donna and wreath are in their place of 
honor above the mantel shelf, plan the 
rest of your composition. You may 
want a low bowl of fruit in the center of 
the shelf with candlesticks to flank it, 
or you may prefer a long garland of 
leaves and fruits running the length of 
the shelf with a tall candle in a low 
holder at each end. 

If you have not time to make a wreath, 
here is an arrangement that could be 
carried out simply and beautifully. In 
the center of the mantel shelf build up 
a little dais by using three books, large, 
smaller and smallest. Cover with silver 
paper. On the dais place a little carved 
Madonna and on the steps below her, 
looking toward her, six small white 
lambs. Behind her hang a background 
of fine brocade, or, lacking this, of 
Chinese silver paper. Bank the mantel 
shelf at either side with small branches 
of olive (it will have fruit at this time) 
or with other silvery-gray foliage and 
arrange a silver candlestick or candela- 
brum at each end of the shelf. 
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For another scheme, you could have a 
Madonna framed in a garland of glossy 
magnolia leaves; bzlow that a copper 
bowl filled with cotoneaster berries or 
mountain holly and three tall red 
candles in low holders at either side of 
the bowl. Let another garland of the 
leaves run along behind the candle- 
holders to tie the composition together. 

For the dining-room table nothing is 
lovelier than the fruits that are so easily 
available to us who live in the West. 
And some of the vegetables are almost 
as beautiful as the fruits! Here is one 
arrangement. A flat wicker tray with 
handles. Evergreen grape leaves form 
an irregular border around the edge. 
Fruits are piled up toward a high center 
and this center of interest is a pineapple, 
purple and pink. Around it are grouped 
a grapefruit, several persimmons, an 
orange, two pomegranates, a cherimoya, 
some purple figs, and, repeating the 
tones of the pineapple, Tokay grapes of 
the same pinkish purple. 

Another arrangement. Vegetables 
this time. A brass tray. Pale cool 
green cabbage leaves for a foundation. 
Peppers turning red. Small summer 
squash, a few mushrooms and white 
onions. Another onion, a golden brown 
one, Brussels sprouts and a bunch of 
celery. Arrange it thoughtfully, and 
with appreciation for subtle color and 
contrasting forms, and it should possess 
real beauty in spite of the lowliness of 
its ingredients. 

In contrast to the last scheme with 
its cool greens and silvery whites, here is 
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a gay one, a great splash of color. 
Again a brass tray, but this time hold- 
ing luxurious fruits of early winter. 
In the center, a group of pomegran- 
ates of a rich and lovely red. Some 
of them, broken open, show a heart 
still richer and redder. On top of 
them a cluster of dark red guavas. 
Around them brilliant red-orange 
persimmons and, at either end of the 
tray, sprays of raphiolepis leaves and 
berries and sprays of pomegranate 
leaves to elongate the composition. 
The leaves are turning yellow and add 
cheir gold to the glorious scheme 
which runs through this whole gamut 
of analogous colors—blue violet raph- 
iolepis, red violet guavas, red pome- 
granates, red-orange and orange per- 
simmons and orange-yellow and yel- 
low leaves. 

A less thrilling scheme, but a beau- 
tiful one, is this: a low pewter bowl or 
platter with an arrangement of per- 
simmons, lemons, limes, kumquats, 
pittosporum berries and leaves. Here 
is a very simple but effective one: 
an Indian basket containing var- 
nished avocado leaves, dark avo- 


Winter Thoughts 
In New England 


} , HEN I am old I shall have a little garden 


In Santa Barbara, 


With a hedge of geraniums as high as my head— 


Not like this little potted thing 

I cherish so. 

No lavender or pinks or hollyhocks 

Shall blossom there; but scarlet stars 

Of unreal poinsettias, bright Spanish broom, 
The deeper gold of poppies in the spring 
And, all the winter, roses; 

With pepper trees dripping their coral sprays 
Above an unlatched gate, 

And in the distance sun-tanned hills 
Lace-edged with eucalyptus. 

The house? I think a little Spanish one 
(Not white, green-shuttered!) 

Perhaps a faded blue, the roof of rose-red tiles, 
And climbing over it in lavish riot 

A purple bougainvillea. 

Good taste, you say? 

I am tired of good taste! 

I shall wear crimson stockings if I wish. 


—Pauline Lanphere Wood. 


cados, and pale grapefruit. And here 
is another combination: a soft-toned 
pottery or pewter bowl; Tokay and 
Muscat grapes arranged with sprays of 
sage and a sprig or two of blossoming 
heather; a tangerine or a lady apple 
tucked in here and there for color, and 
tiny echeveria hen and chickens fitted 
into any uninteresting spaces, where 
they repeat the silver tones of the sage. 
This arrangement, too, takes time and 


thought but the result is distinguished 
and charming. 

Some families like a small tree in the 
center of the table and here are several 
ways to decorate them which show al- 
most as much ingenuity as Abbie Deal 
displayed in that great favorite “A 
Lantern in Her Hand” when she and 
her husband planned Christmas for their 
children the winter after the grass- 
hoppers’ invasion. To carry out one 
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idea, begin by winding the small trunk 
of your tree with a garland of cran- 
berries. Fasten a small cluster of 
Tokay grapes at the top. Use tiniest 
tomatoes and pearl onions for candle- 
holders and, for ornaments, suspend 
from the branches figs, Brussels 
sprouts and tiny tomatoes. Hang 
dried red peppers to represent long 
red stockings on your tree and around 
the base arrange short sprays of red- 
wood and half hide, in the green, figs 
and tangerines and small lady apples. 

Here is another suggestion. Plant 
your tree firmly in a red flower pot. 
For ornaments use kumquats and 
sprigs of pepper berries. For gar- 
lands, string cotoneaster and pepper 
berries and varnish or shellac the 
chains. To simulate lights, fit tiny 
varnished fuchsia buds into coton- 
easter berries. A pin will hold them 
together and fasten them to a branch. 

Almost every family has its favor- 
ite type of wreath to hang on the front 
door but here is an idea for a beautiful 
and unusual one. Take a hoop of 
heavy wire for a frame. Begin at the 
center top and fasten on sprays of 
blue green acacia working toward left and 
right. Then work in leaves of the silver 
tree, or silvery eucalyptus leaves and, on 
the lower curves, end each side with a 
spray of pine needles. At the top of your 
wreath fasten a little shower of glitter- 
ing Christmas tree balls. 

The ideas in this article were carried 
out in an exhibit, given by the Planting 
Committee of the Community Arts As- 
sociation of Santa Barbara, California. 
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Our Little White Cot 


EARS ago, I cut from a magazine 

the pictures of a house before and 
after remodeling. They held a great 
fascination for me and I| pasted them in 
the back of a note book, looking at them 
often, and dreaming of some day trying 
my ingenuity in the same line. Any one 
can have a new house built as desired, 
but there is real satisfaction in making a 
livable home out of a barn of a house, 
or remolding an uninviting exterior into 
artistic attractiveness and personality. 
Carrying this thought, I found a little 
house, beautifully located, and shabby 
and dilapidated enough to suit my pur- 
pose. The salesman called it a “shanty” 


and thought me somewhat mad when, 
with much enthusiasm, I made the pur- 
chase. He tried to divert my attention 
to a pink stucco, flat-roofed house ready 
for occupancy whose owner was willing 
to sell. But I was struck by the contours 
of the little “shanty,” particularly the 
graceful sweep of the roof, typical of old 
California Spanish adobes, one with a 
similar roof still standing at San Juan 
Bautista. As the property was located 
on a new development where the houses 
were to be of Spanish type, I promptly 
saw where I could make an attractive 
summer home without many changes. 
Living permanently in the house now, 

































Above is the original floor 
plan; at left, what we did 
about it. At the top of 
the page are before and 
after views of the exterior. 
Put these all together and 
you have the story of this 
charming home 
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By Marion Stackable 


Second Prize Winner in 
Sunsets Recent Home 
Modernization Contest 


pve 
by the Sea 


I can appreciate its coziness and comfort. 

As a matter of fact, the house was 
only five or six years old, but it had been 
vacant for some time. It was much in 
need of paint, and a white clapboard 
house in need of paint is a sad spectacle 
at best. The place never had made pre- 
tensions to elegance, not even boasting 
a bathroom; but at some time had en- 
joyed the luxury of electricity brought 
from some miles away. I found the 
house full of just such contradictions, 
and while in appearance a ramshackle- 
looking affair, it proved to be a sturdy 
structure. There were double walls of 
redwood, a good shingle roof, strong 
flooring although splintered, six nice 
rooms, with correct exposure for the 
sun, and a location that could hardly be 
equalled fer scenic beauty. 

The house is perched on a rise of 
ground overlooking Monterey Bay, and 
below the bluff stretch miles of marvelous 
beach. The property, while level in 
front, slopes gently to the railroad track 
at the back. Beyond this stretches the 
brilliant green of a golf course, and rising 
above that a staggering sweep of beau- 
tiful country. A little town off to the 
left nestles in a cleft in the hills, shel- 
tered by towering redwoods, while in the 
distance the faint mountains with their 
mighty oaks and misty shadows form an 
impressive background. Is it a wonder 
that I chose a house with this setting? 

And now to the remodeling. First a 
wall was moved in order to make one 
large room through the center of the 
house. This wall served to form a bath 
room and a (Continued on page 35 
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N these sane days of sober readjust- 

ment and return to the earthy 
realities of our grandparents the calm 
and-satisfying joy of gardening is really 
coming into its own. But wouldn’t a 
garden seem just a bit bleak if it were 
not for the clear call of the mocking bird 
and the colorful flitting about of the 
goldfinch? 

Many nature lovers who realize the 
enlivening charm that birds lend to the 
garden do not know how to go about 
making their yards attractive to song- 
sters. Some of the most beautiful ex- 
amples of landscaping fail utterly in 
attracting birds due to the formality of 
the planting. 

After all, birds are wild creatures and 
are not unduly attracted by neatly 
trimmed shrubs and closely cut hedges. 

Birds, along with other creatures of 
the wild are fond of seclusion and do not 
like to frequent places that are devoid of 
cover. ‘Trees with wide spreading 
branches and shrubs whose luxuriant 
growth of branches sweep the ground 
provide the hiding places which the in- 
stinct of self preservation make neces- 
sary for bird life. But, you say that is 





A California thrasher ready for his 
dinner of pomegranates. At right 
a feeding table and drinking fountain 
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Attracting Birds 
to Western Gardens 


A San Diego Bewick wren at its nest constructed 
of cocoanut shell, half hidden by the foliage 


very well for canyon and foothill homes 
where space is ample, but how about the 
city residence with its noise, confusion, 
and lack of space? 

In that case I can do no better than 
to refer you to the charming residence 
of Mrs. Frederick T. Bicknell, pioneer 
resident and Audubon worker of Los An- 
geles who lives scarcely a stone’s throw 
from traffic laden Beverly Boulevard in 
an area that is practically devoid of va- 
cant property. ‘This is scarcely a favor- 
able spot for the creation of an environ- 
ment that would be enticing for bird life, 
but neverth-less Mrs. Bicknell, with just 
the rear portion of a city lot to work with 
has established a miniature bird sanc- 
tuary and feeding station where even 
the lowly sparrow is made welcome. 

The garden is characterized by the 
careful arrangement of shrubbery and 
other plantings. At the extreme rear of 
the lot giant bamboos provide a high 
screen that serves the double purpose of 
hiding the alley way and of providing a 
refuge for the feathered folk that fre- 
quent the garden. High hedges on either 
side provide a still further air of seclu- 
sion and privacy that is enhanced by a 
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By 
Stanley Zadach 


few shrubs which are left untrimmed to 
provide cover for the more timid souls 
of the bird world who insist on scurrying 
to cover on the slightest alarm. 

The important item of food was taken 
care of by the setting out of such plants 
as the elderberry; Catalina cherry; 
cotoneaster; ceanothus; guava; and 
Toyon or Christmas berry. While we 
sat in Mrs. Bicknell’s sun porch and 
chatted about birds and gardens, a 
mocking bird perched on the guava 
tree and pecked at the blossoms with a 
zest that left no doubt as to his liking 
for that particular kind of food. 

Birds of course are also attracted by 
the wild sun flower, wild currant, mul- 
berry, wild gooseberry and other abun- 
dant seed or berry producing plants. If 
you wish to attract the Anna humming 
bird and the goldfinch reserve a corner 
in your informal garden for a clump of 
wild tree tobacco. Linnets and warblers 
are sure to be attracted by your rose 
garden, not because of an aesthetic sense 
but merely because of their desire to 
make an abundant meal from the aphis 
that seems to be ever present on these 
plants. (Continued on next page 


To lure humming birds to the garden 
put a thin sugar syrup into a bottle 
where the birds can get it easily 
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In addition to the natural foods pro- 
vided by plant and insect life, Mrs. Bick- 
nell provides a food table for her feath- 
ered guests. The table is supported by 
long legs which keep it well off the 
ground and out of reach of prowling cats 
who are not above making a meal of a 
song sparrow or mocking bird. On the 
table is placed a daily ration of bread, 
seeds, or a fine grained cereal. From a 
dead branch which is fastened to the 
table Mrs. Bicknell sometimes suspends 
half an apple or a portion of an orange. 
Near the food table is the all important 
bird bath. Water is always a major con- 
sideration when one is endeavoring to 
enliven one’s garden with songsters. 

Birds being very clean creatures in- 
dulge in six different kinds of ablutions, 
the dip, the plunge, the shower bath, the 
air bath, the dust bath, and the snow 
bath. The pool should be quite shallow, 
especially around the edges for birds pre- 
fer not to drown while taking their daily 
baths. The water should be kept fresh, 
a fine spray or other fountain effect is 
desirable and adds considerably to the 


Our 
Garden 


EOPLE fortunate enough to live 

by the sea so often complain that 
a garden for them is impossible—the 
wind, the salt air and sometimes the 
spray, they will tell you, are the 
enemies of a sea garden. 

A few years ago my husband and 
I purchased a home by the sea. As 
for the garden it was barren and wind 
swept. In fact the only gesture of 
a garden about the place was a stretch 
of poor struggling Bermuda, suppos- 
edly a lawn, and which seemed to be 
the playground of all the neighbor- 
hood children. It was a haven for 
kite fliers. 

Being garden lovers we were not dis- 
couraged. We planned and built a 
high brick wall around our garden. A 
tea house broke the line on a point where 
the property juts into the sea, and this 
tea house, may we add is one of the big 
joys of our garden for there we can bask 
in the sunshine, sheltered from the 
breeze, with the view of the water on 
one side and the garden on the other. A 
porthole breaks another section of the 
wall and an outdoor fireplace still an- 
other. We think the countryside 
thought we were building a prison wall 
for it did look huge, very formidable and 
very bare, but at least we had shelter 
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Attracting Birds 
(Continued from page 15) 


usefulness and the attractiveness of the 
bird bath. 

If one is skillful with tools and paint, 
a bird house might well be used to add a 
fitting touch to the bird refuge, although 
it must be confessed the effect will be 
more decorative than useful for with the 
exception of the wren and the English 
sparrow, birds are not fond of man-made 
shelters and prefer to select their own 
abodes. If one lives in a section of the 
west where there are martins, bird 
houses should be a success if properly 
placed. 

A martin house should never be placed 
in a tree. Either put it on a pole in a 


more or less isolated location or nail the 
bird house to a building. 

If your garden like Mrs. Bicknell’s is 
in the city, you may expect among your 
feathered visitors, during various sea- 
sons of the year, the blackbird, the gam- 





from the sea and some of the wind. 

Then came the question of planting. 
Landscape gardeners offered many set 
suggestions but we knew pretty well 
what we wanted to do. We wanted 
flowers, lots of them. We made irregu- 
lar continuous beds around the wall, a 
now sheltered warm place by the water 
where we were told nothing would grow. 
We kept the Bermuda lawn and with 
little care it soon thrived. We made a 
study of shrubs that would withstand 
salt spray should the water go rampant. 
Rhododendrons were planted in the very 
shaded places. We found beds for 
sweetpeas which we plant early in No- 
vember for a riot of bloom in the spring. 
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bel sparrow, the song sparrow, the 
thrush, the Alaska hermit, the russet 
back trasher, the Anna humming bird, 
the black phoebe, the bullock oriole and 
the robin. 

If you are situated in a canyon or near 
the foothilis you will probably be for- 
tunate enough to be awakened by the 
soulful cooing of the mourning dove and 
frighten a covey of valley quail from 
cover while on your morning walk. Let 
us hope that while at the breakfast 
dishes you can watch the colorful sap- 
sucker at work while listening to the 
biblical call of the California wood- 
pecker who is forever paging Jacob. Of 
course we must not forget to mention 
the Audubon warbler, the black headed 
grosbeak, the russet back vireo, the 
brown thrasher, the towhee, robin, red 
shafted flicker, and the ever present 
sparrow of the scriptures. 

But whether you live in the country 
or the city the joyous touch that birds 
add to your garden will amply repay you 
for the effort put forth in order to entice 
them to your doorstep. 


Looks to 
the Sea 


We have two pansy beds that prosper 
with little care. We plant on the av- 
erage of three thousand tulips a 
season and in spite of the sea air 
they come up well stalked and their 
bloom attracts many. 

We are fortunate in having a 

faithful and interested Oriental on 
the place and if in the winter storms 
the salt spray does come into the 
garden it is not an uncommon 
sight to see him hosing the shrubs. 
Watering in the rain is a queer 
sight but our plants do not suffer 
from salt brine. 
Borders of violas and delphiniums 
seem to like the sea and grow sturdy and 
strong and give that lovely touch of blue 
to the garden that all garden lovers 
strive for. Our zinnias this year have 
given a very gay note—tall hardy plants 
with beautiful blooms and we now have 
young plants just coming into bloom. 
Asters are still flowering. A bed of blue 
petunias is just beginning to fade—the 
fuchsia thrives in the elements—bou- 
gainvillea and trumpet vine too defy 
the wind and sea and are well up and 
blooming over the Western wall. We 
cannot think of one month during the 
year when we are without some bloom 
in our garden—Fenn L. Stratford. 
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“PD EFORE I plant a rose,” said a suc- 
cessful California gardener the 
other day, “I always stop to ask myself 
what I want, during the years to come, 
from that rose and its adaptability to 
that requirement. And I don’t forget 
that I am planting something that may 
live for half a century—an undertaking 
to be approached thoughtfully!’ 
Successful rose growing depends as 
much on a wise selection of the roses to 
be planted as on their care after planting. 
Consider this fact, for example: there 
is a rose, the little known Mermaid, that 
is ideal for growing on low fence or wall 
or for training as a climber, that is a 
glistening, shining mass of glorious foli- 
age all through the year; that is quite 
mildew and disease proof; that requires 
no special care and no pruning; and that 
bears in clusters its exquisite, large, 
fragrant, yellow single flowers all season 
through. In our mild coastal climate it 
is literally in bloom every day in the 
year; and its masses of deep golden 
anthers remain long after the petals fall. 
It is one of the very few rose hybrids 
from Rosa bracteata, a wild rose of Asia, 
from which it gets its evergreen quality 
of glossy foliage. Mermaid is an out- 
standing example of a rose with a defi- 
nite purpose, a rose without a peer where 
you want all its desirable qualities in one 
glorious plant to adorn your garden for 
many, many years to come. 
Consider, also, the manifold purposes 
to which the rose is adapted. Surely no 
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other flower offers so 
wide a variety of 
form and color and 
adaptability to many 
useful garden needs. 
It grows in every 
country of the world, 
provides bloom in 
the widest range of 
color and form and 
fragrance the whole 
year round, is used 
for foliage and color 
effect as shrub or 
climber or ground 
cover, and is trained 
in such majestic specimens as the weep- 
ing standards. 

And let us not forget its long life, for 
the rose lives longer than some trees. 
In our old California gardens there are 
growing and blooming today, in many 
cases under conditions of utter neglect, 
such fine old roses as Madame Lambard, 
an ever-blooming tea variety no longer 
in commerce, and the old Noisette 
climbers Madame Alfred Carriere and 
Reve d’Or that love to clamber over our 
oldest buildings,—varieties that have 
flourished continuously for 50 or 60 
years. In the Sierra town of Sonora are 
specimens of the white climbing Noisette 
Lamarque, a sort that originated just 
one hundred years ago, that are more 
than sixty years old; and in many an 
abandoned garden of our “ghost towns” 
of the mining region we find strong 
groups of the ‘“‘old fashioned yellow 
briar,” (Harison’s Yellow), and the old 
pink Hermosa, brought originally as 
little slips in tin cans by covered wagon 
from eastern homes in the pioneer days, 
that are growing and blooming bravely 
although untended for half a century 
past. 

The main planting of roses is with the 
bush form and these should be wisely 
selected. Do you want continuous 
masses of color in your garden? Then 
plant the polyantha type and choose 
such varieties that do not mildew as the 
apricot-tinted Perle D’Or, the delicate 
pink Lamarne with its glossy foliage, 
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Roses Thoughtfully 


By 


Francis EK. Lester 


and the floriferous Chatillon with its 
huge trusses of pink tinged with orange. 
In the single roses, which are most ef- 
fective when grouped by themselves, you 
can select many sorts that, by reason of 
their heavier substance of petals, last 
for many days instead of the fleeting 
sorts, and such unusually striking vari- 
eties as Cecil, with large bright golden 
yellow flowers against a background of 
dark, glossy foliage, and Dainty Bess, 
the last word in a single pink, with 
fringed petals and deep wine-red sta- 
mens. 


Bush Roses 


There are several thousand different 
varieties of bush roses, increased by 
hundreds of new creations each year 
many of which are no improvement on 
the older sorts. These bush roses are of 
two general classes, the hybrid perpetu- 
als which are not literally everbloomers 
and which are useful chiefly because of 
their great hardiness, and the hybrid 
teas, which constitute that large major- 
ity of the useful garden roses, especially 
for Pacific Coast conditions. It pays 
well to select from this great number the 
varieties that will suit your local condi- 
tions best—kinds that will not mildew 
or whose flowers will not “ball,” that 
will give the maximum quantity of con- 
tinuous bloom, that have strong stems 
and necks if you want cut flowers for 
the house, that provide the colors and 
the fragrance you most desire, and that 
will resist any unfavorable conditions of 
growth that may exist in your locality. 

A little investigation or the advice of 
a qualified rose authority will pay large 
dividends in your rose garden. Do you 
like the old Lady Hillingdon while re- 
gretting her “weak neck”? Try the 
newer Souv. de Mad. Bouillet, with the 
same rare orange tints, a far stronger 
stem, great cutting and keeping value, 
and perhaps the most delightful fra- 
grance of any rose that grows. Does the 
memory of the old La France urge you 
to plant it in your garden? There are 
many better roses, with all the charm 
and color of your favorite but with 
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greater disease resisting qualities, among 
them Mad. Abel Chatenay, Ophelia and 
Rapture. If your preference is for the 
very double roses, then plant such sorts 
as Dame Edith Helen, Souv. de Geo. 
Beckwith, Golden’ Dawn and Louise 
Catherine Breslau; but if you prefer the 
form with fewer petals and with the airy 
grace that goes with it, use Angele Per- 
net, Hortulanus Budde, Cuba, Sunstar 
and the marvelously tinted I. Zingari. 
Always there is one rose that will best 
meet your wishes as to color and form 
and habit of growth. 


The Climbing Roses 


It is to the climbing roses that our 
best thought should be given when 
selecting varieties. A climbing rose is 
planted, usually, to remain where it is 
and is not so easily moved as the bush 
form. Before planting your climber con- 
sider whether you wish a rank grower 
that will cover a house or climb up to 
the sun through a huge oak, or a modest 
climber for pillar or low wall. Think, 
too, of the foliage, whether you wish it 
profuse and heavy and evergreen or 
lighter and smaller in form. Particu- 
larly, know the color of your climber’s 
bloom and see that it harmonizes with 
the background of its planting; don’t 
plant a raw pink near a tiled roof. And 
remember especially, in Pacific Coast 
planting, to avoid the so-called Hardy 
Rambler Climbers such as Dorothy Per- 
kins and Crimson Rambler; they all mil- 
dew and their place is far better filled 
by a careful choice from the hundreds 
of finer ever-blooming sorts that grow 
to perfection in our coastal climate. 

Here are a few suggestions for the 
best climbing roses for various purposes 
and for Pacific Coast planting; the colors 
you can readily find in a catalogue. As 
rank growing sorts that will, in time, 
cover a whole house roof and all; Silver 
Moon, Belle of Portugal and the old 
Fortune’s Double Yellow which also 
goes by the names of Beauty of Glazen- 
wood, Gold of Ophir and San Raphael 
rose. These, it is true, are not ever- 
bloomers but they are prodigiously 
strong growers. Varieties not quite so 
strong but that will cover a space 12 to 
20 feet high are Mermaid, which is ever- 
green at the coast, Climbing Louise 
Catherine Breslau, Climbing Golden 
Emblem, Liberty; the climbing noisettes 
Reve D’Or, Mad. Alfred Carrier and 
Lamarque, and Climbing Richmond; 
and all of these are everblooming. 
Climbers a little less rank are Phyllis 
Bide, many-branched, with clusters of 
the daintiest rose-gold flowers all season 
long; Climbing Cecile Brunner, Climb- 
ing Los Angeles, Climbing Hoosier 
Beauty, Climbing Los Angeles, Climbing 

Mad. Edouard Herriot and Climbing 
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Sunstar; Paul’s Scarlet, which blooms 
almost continuously in many parts of 
California; and Jacotte. For low fences 
and walls many of the more modest 
climbing roses are well suited as well as 
Mermaid previously referred to. 

More and more we are coming to 
recognize the great value of the species 
or wild roses, gathered from all parts of 
the world, for shrub, hedge and land- 
scape planting under our Pacific Coast 
conditions. They blend ideally with na- 
tive planting and many of them adapt 
themselves quickly to our summer 
drought conditions. They possess a 
charm all their own; single and semi- 
double flowers in white or pink or red 
or yellow and many with ornate, fern- 
like foliage. In the fall and winter many 
of them are covered with attractive red 
fruits that vary greatly in size, color 
and shape; and some have deliciously 
scented foliage. Among the best kinds 


1g 
are the old-fashioned Harison’s Yellow, 
Austrian Copper with her intense cop- 
per-red single flowers, the old Moss 
roses, white, pink and red; the fragrant- 
leaved Eglantine (R. rubiginosa); the 
lovely old white rose Madame Plantier; 
our adopted “Rose of the Padres,’’ the 
Castilian rose, (R. damascena); and these 
species roses from other continents; R. 
bracteata, (which is evergreen and the 
mother of Mermaid), R. Moyesit, with 
large blood-red single flowers, R. soulie- 
ana, and R. Willmottiae with its enor- 
mous pear-shaped fruits. 

The real thrill in growing any flower 
is in understanding it and this is doubly 
so with the Rose when you learn to 
appreciate he® many useful purposes. In 
her many forms she offers us always one 
best variety for what we need; our meas- 
ure of rose success will come as much 
from understanding the Queen of Flowers 
as from any other cause. 











New Roses You Will Like 


(Especially Suited to the Pacific Coast) 


AUTUMN: The intense richness of color is the most noticeable characteristic of this new 
rose, for the colors are reminiscent of the most glorious autumnal foliage with varying shades 
of burnt orange, russet-brown, all overlaid on a background of rich yellow. It is probably the 
most highly colored rose yet introduced, and the fragrance is just as intense as the color. 


BILLY BOILER: Many new roses have been introduced recently from Australia. One of 
them is this splendid new red rose which is a little different from most bush roses in that it 
sends up long canes to a height of four or five feet, and on each one of these canes is a graceful 
scarlet flower of large size. They are not very full, but this rather graceful open flower is one 
that is preferred by many people in a red rose, and this particular variety keeps a long time 
either on the bush or when cut, and the color does not fade in the hot sun. They are also 
intensely fragrant. 


GOLDEN DAWN: Golden Dawn is another new Australian Rose with a very apt name, 
the flowers being rich sunflower yellow, the petals frequently cut and laciniated in a very 
unusual way, and in most seasons of the year, particularly in autumn, the outside of the petals 


are heavily flushed with a rich red. 


E. G. HILL: This rose is a most satisfactory bloomer for the big strong bush is full at 
all times with long stemmed flowers which do not have the same graceful buds as some of the 
other reds but which can always be depended upon to produce magnificent flowers. The rich 
crimson color does not turn blue, and the flowers keep a long time. 


CHAS. P. KILHAM: For a long time Mme. Edouard Herriot has been the favorite 
copper colored rose, and it is still good, but Chas. P. Kilham has all of the good qualities of 
Herriot and has eliminated most of the poor qualities of that variety. The color varies a good 
deal as it does with Herriot, which is sometimes copper-pink and sometimes orange-pink, but 
no matter what the color it is always lovely. 


PORTADOWN IVORY: Many people do not care for white roses, but Caledonia and 
Portadown Ivory are two new kinds which have made most people who have seen them quite 
enthusiastic. They each have beautiful long buds and are both quite fragrant. Caledonia is 
pure white while Portadown Ivory tends to an ivory-cream. Both of them have extremely 
beautiful buds. 


McGREDY’S SCARLET: The color is dark, glowing rose rather than scarlet. A real 
find among the new roses. Buds are extra long, pointed and borne on long stems. Open blooms 
are quite fragrant, large and sufficiently double. 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT: Broad, thick petals, flame and yellow. 
MRS. PIERRE S. DUPONT Buds are small but exquisitely formed and of a dark 


orange-yellow that holds well. Bushes are compact with dark green, glossy, mildew-free foliage. 
A most satisfactory variety and one that has won many gold medals. 


MRS. SAM McGREDY: Here is a rose that will rank in popularity with Talisman and 
President Herbert Hoover. It combines exceptionally fine form with brilliant coloring and 
clean, healthy foliage. Buds are produced singly on strong, slender stems. The color is a glowing 
combination of red, copper and orange changing to warm pink with gold suffusion as the flower 
ages. 

ROSELLA SWEET: The sweet-briar fragrance of this lovely rose is very distinctive. 
The graceful ovoid buds open to large, moderately double flowers of brilliant coppery shades 
with salmon pink suffusion. 
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Chill thoroughly, then whip Butil sey 
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TRADEMARK REGISTERED, 


These recipes are designed to be clipped and 
mounted on cards for your recipe file, or they 
may be pasted in your cooking scrap book 


Orange Cream Ice-Box Cake 
(Illustrated on these pages) ; 


34 teaspoonful of granulated gelatine for 


1 cupful of orange juice 
3 teaspoonfuls of cold water ran 


3 tablespoonfuls of lemon juice 
34 cupful of sugar 1 tall can of evaporated milk 
2 tablespoonfuls of grated orange rind Lady fingers or sponge cake 

14 cupful of chopped walnuts the 


wit. 














Mix the first five ingredients together, and for 
chill thoroughly in the refrigerator. Soak the | * SMART DINNER FOR GUESTS the 
gelatine in the cold water while you scald the Coen Regn inet of o 
evaporated milk in a double boiler. Add the | Buttered Peas (served in center of 41 
soaked gelatine to the hot milk, and stir until —— the 
thoroughly dissolved. Chill (by replacing the yj oy a reac 
hot water in lower part of double boiler with Ripe Olives Celery Strips colo 
ice water), and when very cold, beat with a ee into 
rotary beater until stiff like whipped cream. Plac 
Fold in the fruit juice mixture. Arrange a and 

serv: 


layer of lady fingers or sliced sponge cake in the bottom of a mold, cover 
with a layer of the orange cream, add another layer of lady fingers, and 
continue thus until the mold is filled or the materials used. Let stand 
in the refrigerator for 12 hours or longer, then turn out, decorate, and serve 
in slices with a topping of whipped cream if desired. A spring-form pan So 





is excellent to use for this dessert. Delicious—Mrs. D. T., San Marcos, 9 
California. 1 
Holiday Salad ; 
Canned or fresh cooked beets Hard-cooked eggs Sc: 
Sweet pickles Mayonnaise th 
Celery Thousand Island Dressing a 
Chop the beets and pickles fine, using half ws 
as much pickle as beets. Mix, and put into the a or ht 
refrigerator to chill for 2 or 3 hours. The beets a eam 
will absorb the flavor of the pickles in this Chocolate Layer Cake ai 
time. Dice the celery and chop the eggs, using - West 











equal parts of each. (Measures need not be 

accurate, of course.) Chill. When ready to serve, mix all the ingredients, 

add mayonnaise to moisten, mixing lightly; see that the mixture is well Ma 
seasoned. Pile lightly on lettuce on individual plates, and top with one | 
Thousand Island dressing. This makes a delicious Sunday night supper layer 
with hot biscuits or buttered toast and coffee, or in small portions it salt tl 
may be served at a not-too-hearty dinner. If a red and green salad is onnai: 
desired, mix all ingredients together and chill for 3 or 4 hours, the eggs and ; 














and celery becoming red in this time.—I. W., Salem, Oregon. flavor 
—E., | 
Crystallized Cranberries 

4 cupfuls of cranberries 2 cupfuls of boiling water ov 
3 cupfuls of sugar Thi 
Pick over and wash the cranberries, mix sift to; 
with sugar and water in a large saucepan or Sen, ON ‘Ly 
casserole, and stir well until sugar is dissolved. ae Se 3 
Put into a medium oven (350 degrees) and Good Luck Salad J 
bake for one hour after the mixture has begun | “"fesstturkey’and Dressing i 
to boil. Be sure the saucepan is large enough PA tease Mix 
so that the berries will not boil over, and be Green Peas and Carrots mold. : 
Biscuits or Wholewheat Bread »§ 
sure also that the cover of the pan has not a Plum Pudding with Hard Sauce | Serve | 
wooden handle that will burn, These cran- seins Oh eae puddin 
berries can be prepared early in the holiday | Coftee Candies Nuts stuffed 

season and sealed in jars. They will keep ins 
indefinitely —Mrs. G. P., Alhambra, California. Beastic 
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Cabinet ~ 


U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


Will you share your favorite recipes with other Sunset 
readers? $7 is paid for every recipe published. Address 
Genevieve A. Callahan, Sunset Magazine, San Francisco 



































Red Apples with Mincemeat 




















These apples make a very effective garnish ain susan 

atine for the Christmas turkey or other meat, ar- DURING CHRISTMAS WEEK 
ranging them around the roast alternately Sete  Gniidiion 
with generous sprigs of parsley. To prepare “Red Apples with Mincomeat 
them, peel and core apples, allowing one apple Chiffonade Dressing 
for each two persons to be served. Sticking oust ta tees 

ESTS the paring knife into the apple at the center Tea or Coffee 
of one side, make a diagonal cut upward about 

— 34 inch long; next make a similar cut downward, and continue all around 


the apple. Pull apart, and the halves will be in points like a crown. Have 
ready in a wide-bottomed kettle or pan a thin sugar-and-water syrup, 
” colored a pretty shade of red with vegetable coloring. Put the apples 
ke into this and let cook gently until tender without losing their shape. 
| Place in a baking pan, or in muffin tins if very soft, stuff with mincemeat, 

and put into the refrigerator until ready to heat in the oven just before 

cover serving. Bake about 15 to 20 minutes in a moderate oven (375 degrees). 


,and —Mrs. J. E. C., Chowchilla, California. 
















































































stand , 
serve Cheese Scrappi 
a pan Something different for lunch is this excellent dish. It requires: 
Arcos, 2 cupfuls of milk 4 or more green onions, chopped fine 
1 tablespoonful of cornstarch l% teaspoonful of paprika 
14 eupful of grated or chopped \y teaspoonful of curry powder 
American cheese Buttered toast 
Scald the milk in a double boiler, and add 

the cornstarch mixed with a little cold milk or ee 

water. Stir until it thickens, then add the | jag rete aoe, Serene or 
ER grated or chopped cheese, the chopped onions, Fruit Gelatine Dessert Add layer of orange Cream ~Repeaty 

and seasonings. (Include a little of the green bee flint | 
cast onion tops when chopping them.) Heat thor- 
| oughly, pour over hot buttered toast, and serve-—Mrs. E. W., Raymond, a 

Washington. j 
lients, Bacon and Avocado Sandwich 
s well Make a club sandwich, using crisp bacon in i 
. with one layer, and lettuce covered with a thick —_— . 
upper layer of mashed avocado in the other. Simply eee ee yy 
ons it salt the avocado to taste, and add a little may- Baked Custard Y 4 @ 
lad is onnaise or lemon juice if desired. The bacon fms GY 
e eggs and avocado seem to be born affinities in 

flavor. Toasted wholewheat bread is especially good for this sandwich. 





—E. F. C., La Mesa, California. 


Black Mountain 





Chill Lor twelve hours in refrigerabor ~ 








This dusky steamed dessert is easily made and is ever so good. First, 
































—— sift together Add 
nase ‘114 cupfuls of sifted flour 1 cupful of cooked prunes, pitted and 
Curls V4 eupful of sugar quartered 
8 Y{ cupful of ground chocolate 1 egg, well beaten 
pefruit) 3 teaspoonfuls of baking powder ¥ cupful of milk ; 
sing 14 teaspoonful of salt 2 tablespoonfuls of melted shortening 
Gravy Mix well, pour into a well-oiled pudding 
yeaa | Mold, and steam 11% hours over boiling water. A BLACK MOUNTAINS DINGER 
Sauce | Serve hot with chocolate sauce, garnishing the | Spanish Spaghetti Dressed Lettuce 
° A 5 Toasted French Bread 
50 pudding with cooked prunes which have been *Black Mountain 
Nuts {stuffed with walnut kernels, and with maras- Coffce 
chino cherries if desired—Mrs. C. E. E., ——— 
Seattle, Washington. Thrn out and Serve in slices ~ 
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2OO Pieces Christmas Dinner in the 
Traditional Manner 


of Delicious 


ristmas 
for Ae 


cents 





v4 HY not havea good old-fashioned 
family candy-making party? The 
children will love it. So will you. 34c 
pays for all the ingredients—includ- 


ing Knox Sparkling Gelatine. This 


candy is so good you'll be happy to 
get it or give it as a gift. It’s pure, 
too—and even people on reducing 
diets needn’t be afraid to eat a lot. 


Novel Candy Box ‘Pattern... FREE! 


Just send the coupon below and we will 
mail you the pattern for a home-made 
candy box that you can make and deco- 
rate in any quantities yourself. And with 
the pattern we will send you a dozen new 
ideas for contribution to holiday happi- 
ness. Just send in the coupon, and order a 
package of Knox Sparkling Gelatine today. 


Knox Dainties 


4 level tablespoonfuls Knox Sparkling Gelatine 

1 cup cold water 
114 cups boiling (paste or liquid) 

water teaspoonful pepper- 
4 cups sugar mint extract 
1 teaspoonful cinnamon extract 

Soak gelatine in cold water about five minutes. Heat 
sugar and boiling water to boiling point, add softened 
gelatine and boil slowly for fifteen minutes. 
from fire and divide into two equal parts. 


% 


with the extract of peppermint. 
loaf pans, which have been rimsed in cold water, and 
put in a cool place (not a refrigerator) allowing candy 


to thicken for at least twelve hours. With a wet sharp 


knife loosen about edges of pan and turn out. Cut 
into cubes and roll in powdered sugar. 

NOTE—If lemon flavor is desired, add three table- 
spoonfuls lemon juice and two teaspoonfuls lemon ex- 
tract to one part of the candy and leave it uncolored. 


Recipe makes about 200 pieces of candy which weighs 


about 214 pounds and costs about 34c. 


KNOX <6 “He 
real GELATINE 


KNOX GELATINE. 144 Knox Ave., 

Johnstown, N. Y. ce 
Please send me FREE the pattern “So 
for the Candy Box... and the special 

recipes for a new-fashioned Plum 
Pudding and other Holiday Dishes. 






Red and green coloring 


Remove 
Color one 
part a delicate red and flavor it with the extract of cin- 
namon; color the other part a delicate green and flavor 
Pour candy into two 
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By Bertha E. Shapleigh 


“Christmas comes but once a year 
And when it comes, it brings good cheer.” 


| No a small part of the “‘good cheer” 





is the Christmas dinner! 

The dinner of today is quite different 
from the modest dishes which the pagans 
offered to their gods at this time. 
Thousands of years ago, they made a 
special offering after each harvest to the 
god who had given them the fruits of 
their labor, and asked that the coming 
year be prosperous. The time chosen 
was the Winter Solstice, and on the 
longest night they burned the largest 
and best log, and offered gifts of cake 
and wine to their gods and to each other. 
When the early Christian Church made 
converts of these pagans to Christianity, 
they realized that the people would not 
give up their old feast days without a 
struggle. What better than to use this 
day of gifts as a feast day to God in 
thanks for His Great Gift—Jesus Christ? 

A special mass was said and it was 
called Christ-mass, which eventually 
became the name Christmas. Other 
names are given to this day of feasting. 

The Christmas dinner varies in 
different countries just as it does in 
different parts of this country. But two 
dishes seem to belong to Christmas, the 
goose and plum pudding. England and 
Germany have given us the greater 
numbers of recipes for these dishes. 

I know of no better description of the 
Christmas dinner in the average family 
than the one Dickens gives in the 
“Christmas Carol” as he describes that 
feast at the home of Bob Cratchit. 

“Such a bustle ensued that you might 
have thought a goose the rarest of all 
birds—and in truth it was something 
very like it in that house. 

“. . Mrs. Cratchit made the gravy 
hissing hot; Master Peter mashed the 
potatoes with incredible vigor; Miss 
Belinda sweetened up the apple sauce. 
... At last the dishes were set on and 
grace was said. It was succeeded by a 
breathless pause as Mrs. Cratchit . . . 
prepared to plunge the knife in the 
breast—and when the _ long-expected 
gush of stuffing issued forth, one mur- 
mur of delight arose all around the 
board. There never was such a goose— 
Eked out by apple sauce and mashed 
potatoes, it was sufficient dinner for the 
whole family . . . yet everyone had had 
enough and the youngest Cratchits in 
particular were steeped in sage and 
onion to the eyebrows. : 

«Mrs. Cratchit left the room alone, 
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up 
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I ta 
too nervous to bear witnesses, to take c 
the pudding up and bring it in. Hallo! 
A great deal of steam! The pudding aie 
was out of the copper! A smell like for 
a washing day! That was the cloth. AP 
smell like an eating house, and a pastry = 
cook’s next door to that. That was the yoll 
pudding. In halfa minute Mrs. Cratchit a 
entered, flushed, but smiling proudly— _ 
with the pudding like a speckled cannon and 
ball, so hard and firm, blazing in half the 
a quartern of ignited brandy, and be- yr 
dight with Christmas holly stuck into ni 


the top.” " 
In that wonderful description we have ’ "A 
some of the characteristics of rcast goose. | ; 


“Sage and onions” in the stuffing, and rie 
always something tart, usually apple he 
sauce, to serve with it. . - 

Both England and Germany thought hil 
highly of the goose. The best one was a of “ 


“stubble goose” which was just right “ 
> easi 
about September 20, and was always 
at Mj a A 
served at Michaelmas, but a goose was 


not too old to serve at Christmas, if ard 
well roasted. In Germany the stuffing ” 
for the goose was as follows: alii 
arou 
Roast Goose serve 
(An old German recipe but still used) TI 
“Rub the goose over night with salt, It is 
pepper, sage, thyme and sweet mar- | Gern 
joram, inside and out; in the morning a pol 
prepare the dressing as follows: A large adde 
handful of stoned raisins, and Zante cur- simil 
rants, to bread crumbs, a couple of sour later 
apples chopped fine, and one mealy and 1 
potato, with butter mixed in, and all ding. 
well rolled together; but put no spices the c 
in the dressing. For the gravy, boil the tuted 
giblets in a little water and mash the 
liver in a spoonful of flour, chop the “Whe 
gizzard, stir these in the liquid they He w 
were boiled in, add it to the gravy in the He st 
dripping-pan, sprinkle in a little thyme, Tom 
sage and sweet marjoram, and it is done. 
Serve the gravy separately. Garnish A bag 
the goose with sliced lemons, and a few And s 
sprigs of green parsley.” Andi 
Roast Goose As big 
(Old English Recipe) Th 
i ; ; e k 
“When a goose is well singed, picked, And « 
and cleaned make the stuffing with about Anis 
two ounces of onion, and half as much The Q 


green sage, chop them very fine, adding 

four ounces, i. e., about a large breakfast I 
cupful of stale bread crumbs, a bit of 

butter about as big as a walnut, and a | 


very little pepper and salt, the yolk of “Ha 
an egg or two, and incorporating the| pound 
whole well together, stuff the goose;) curran 
do not quite fill it, but leave a little room) thirds 
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for the stuffing to swell. From an hour | 
and a half to an hour and three-quarters | 
will roast a fine full-grown goose. Send | 
up gravy and apple sauce with it.” 
| 

Stuffing for Goose | 
(Modern) 
2 large onions 2 tart apples | 
2 tablespoonfuls of butter | 

2 cupfuls of bread crumbs (soft stale crumbs) 
1 tablespoonful of fine cut sage Salt and pepper 
2 egg yolks 

Chop the onions and apples, but not 
too small, and cook them in the butter 
for five minutes, being careful not to 
brown them. Stir in the bread crumbs, 
and add sage, salt and pepper. Beat egg 
yolks slightly, add, and when the whole 
mixture is well blended, stuff the goose. | 

Some cooks boil the liver and heart, | 
and chop them fine, adding to the stuff- | 
ing as just given; the liquid in which | 
they are cooked may be added also— | 
that is, a little of it, to moisten the| 
bread. Some cooks prefer to add the| 
chopped giblets to the gravy. 

A goose should be thoroughly washed | 
inside and out, and then dried. W hen | 
dry rub salt, pepper and a little’sage on | 
the inside. | 

If a large quantity of fat comes out | 
while roasting, it is well to pour some | 
of it off, so that the gravy may be more 
easily made. 

A goose requires from one and one 
half to two hours for roasting. 

Small, whole baked apples are a good 
garnish for the goose, being placed | 
around the goose on the platter when 
served. 

The plum pudding has a long history. | 
It is probably of Teutonic origin. In| 
Germany it was called “plum-squash,” | 
a porridge with the juice of fresh plums 
added. The “big duff” of Saxony was | 
similar, but was boiled in a cloth and 
later in England was cooked with plums, 
and this gradually became “plum pud- 
ding.” Now the plums are raisins. For | 
the coarse groats, flour has been substi- | 
tuted and suet added. 





“When good King Arthur ruled this land 
He was a goodly king. 

He stole three pecks of barley-meal, 

To make a bread-pudding. 


A bag pudding the king did make, 
And stuffed it well with plums, 
And in it put great lumps of fat, 
As big as my two thumbs. 


The King and Queen did eat thereof, 
And noblemen beside, 

And what they could not eat that night, 
The Queen, next morning, fried.” 


Following is an old recipe for 
English Plum Pudding 


“Half a pound of beef suet, half a 
pound of raisins, half a pound of dried | 
currants, one cup of sour milk, two | 
thirds teaspoon of saleratus, two eggs, | 
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.40 easy To make with CALUMET’S DOUBLE-ACTION 


HERE’s a page of fascinating holiday ideas, 
with the compliments of Calumet. 

And here is Calumet’s promise to you 
...- you'll have glorious success with these 
recipes even if you’re just a baking begin- 
ner! Your quaint-shaped Christmas Cookies 
will be crisp, yet tender. Your gay little 
frosted Jewel Cup Cakes will be mere whiffs 
of airy lightness. Your luscious Castle Fruit 
Cake will be velvety and fine. 

It’s Calumet’s scientifically balanced 
Double-Action that brings this superlative 
success to all baking. The first action begins 
in the mixing bowl. But the second action 
is released only by the heat of the oven... 
then it holds the batter high and light all 
through the baking. 

Calumet saves money, too. It’s moderate 
in cost and you use less. The standard 
Calumet proportion is only one level tea- 
spoon to a cup of sifted flour. 

Get a can of Calumet to-day—try this 
thrifty Calumet fruit cake recipe. 

And send for the wonderful Calumet 
Baking Book. Calumet Cup Cakes, with 
assorted frostings, give you Jewel Cup 
Cakes—a little imaginative decorating 
turns Calumet Sugar Cookies and Choco- 
late Cream Wafers into Christmas Cookies. 
Mail the coupon to-day! 


CALUMET 


The double-acting 
baking powder 


A PRODUCT OF GENERAL FOODS 


CASTLE FRUIT CAKE 


2'/, cups sifted Swans Down Cake Flour 
2'/, teaspoons Calumet Baking Powder 
'/, teaspoon salt 
2 tablespoons lemon juice 
Grated rind of 1 lemon 
1 cup butter 
1 cup sugar 
3 eggs, well beaten 
/, cup milk 
VY, cup raisins, finely chopped 
V, cup currants, finely chopped 
'/, cup candied cherries, finely chopped 
\, cup candied pineapple, finely chopped 
Sift flour once, measure, add baking powder and 
salt, and sift together three times. Combine 
lemon juice and rind. Cream butter thoroughly, 
add sugar gradually, and cream together until 
light and fluffy. Add eggs and beat well. Add 
lemon juice and rind. Add flour, alternately with 
milk, a small amount at a time. Fold in fruit. 
Turn into greased tube pan. Bake in slow oven 
(325° F.) 1 hour and 45 minutes, or until done. 
(All measurements are level.) 


FREE! CALUMET BAKING BOOK 


Mail the coupon.below. Get the 
new Calumet Baking Book— 
full of unusual recipes for cakes, 
biscuits, muffins, waffles, cook- 
ies, pies and puddings—all 
tested in the General Foods 
Kitchens. 








Marion JANE Parker, 
c/o GENERAL Foops, Batt.Le CrEEk, Micn. 


Please send me, free, the new Calumet 
Baking Book. 


Name 





Street or R.F.D. 





City State 


(Print name and address plainly) 
This offer not good in Canada. 
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and that means 
DELICIOUS! 


The true wheat flavor of 
Snow Fakes is fully pre- 
served, because they are hur- 
ried oven-fresh to your grocer. 


Snow Fakes always have 
the same oven-fresh goodness; 
every body knows that; every- 
body buys them. More and 
more, women prefer Snow 
Flakes . . . because they’re 
oven-fresh. 

Snow Frakes are baked for 
you in the nearby “Uneeda 
Bakers” bakeries. They are 
double-sealed in bright-red 
cartons. Your grocer will tell 
you they save you money. 

“ 


Don’t ask for crackers—say 


SNow 
FLAKES 


—in the familiar red package 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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|half a nutmeg. 


fine. 


Boil three hours. 


the time. 
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Stone and chop the 
| raisins; the suet should be chopped very 


Mix in sufficient flour. 
cooks prefer part breadcrumbs mixed 
with the flour to make it as stiff as cake. 


Some 


“Previous to boiling your pudding, 
soak the pudding bag thoroughly in hot 
water, then cool it, turn it inside out, 
and dredge it thickly with flour. 
in your pudding, tie it up tightly, leav- 
ing room for it to swell, and put it in 
boiling water; keep the water boiling all 
As it boils down, pour in 
more from the hot tea-kettle.” 

I can hear exclamations of “how in- 


Pour 


| definite,” but people did not have accu- 


' 


rate recipes a hundred years ago. 
‘Saleratus” is replaced by soda now. 


| Now for a modern recipe for “Plum 
Pudding” taken from “Culinary Echoes 
| from Dixie” by Kate Brew Vaughn. 


Plum Pudding 


2 cupfuls of raisins 


| 1 cupful of flour 
6 eggs 
1 cupful of milk 


1 teaspoonful of nutmeg 


2 cupfuls of currants 


1 cupful of citron, cut fine 


4 cupfuls of bread crumbs 
1 cupful of sugar 
I teaspoonful of soda 


1 teaspoonful of cinnamon 
1 cupful (2 cubes) of butter, melted 
2 pieces of crystallized ginger 


Wash the currants and raisins, cut 


|up the citron and mix all the fruit with 


the flour and bread crumbs. 


Beat the 


‘eggs, add the sugar, milk, soda and 


seasonings. 


pour in the butter, melted. 


Combine mixtures 


and 
Turn into 


buttered tins, cover, place in kettle of 
boiling water, and boil 4 hours. 


Sauce for Plum Pudding 


14 cupful of butter 1 cupful of light brown sugar 


¥% teaspoonful of vanilla 


3 tablespoonfuls of rum flavoring 


(may be omitted) 
44 cupful of cream beaten until stiff 


Cream the butter, add sugar gradu- 
ally, and beat until creamy, add a few 
grains of salt, the vanilla and flavoring. 
Just before serving whip in the beaten 


cream. 


The following suggestions are im- 


| portant. 


If the pudding mixture is 


boiled in a cloth, be sure that the water 
is rapidly boiling when the cloth con- 


taining the pudding goes in. 


Keep the 


water at the boiling point during the 
time of cooking, and replace water when 
necessary by water which is boiling. 
The same holds good if molds are 
plunged into water, or cooked over water 


—the water must be boiling. 


It has always been customary in 
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to use Christmas wrapping papers 
for lining bureau drawers. 
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WOULDN'T CROSS THE DELAWARE NOW... 


He’d resort to strategy...‘sweet strategy” at 
that! There would be Martha on the Jersey 
shore with a box of her famous Martha Wash- 
ington Candies... there would be the Hessians, 
with nothing but a mere river keeping them 
from a delectable treat ... and who wouldn’t 
swim a stream for these “Gift of the Gods 
Confections.” 





If you think you wouldn’t, you haven't tasted 
Martha Washington De Luxe Assorted Chocolates 
available at $] per pound 


There is probably a Martha Washington dealer in your 
town. If your own dealer is not an Agent write 
us for the one nearest you. 





A Christmas Suggestion 


Puzzled about your out-of-town giving? A dollar 
bill, your card and mailing instructions, sent 
to us, will solve it. Anyone on your list will wel- 
come a pound of our De Luxe Assortment, in 
the beautiful gold-foiled box. Should you prefer, 
specify De Luxe Fruits and Nuts, or De Luxe 
Chews in Chocolate. 






Martha Washington 
Candies 


5630 GEARY STREET © SAN FRANCISCO 
294 Stores and |0 Studio Kitchens in “Martha- 
Washington-Land” to make Life's Pathway sweeter. 








Christmas Greens are 
easily hung with 


Meore Push-Pins 
Push-less Hangers 


Ideal for the home, school, club or store 


10c. Packets Everywhere 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia 


Direct from Haley’s 


Farm... Prepaid to you 


@ You will enjoy HALEY’S CHICKEN. 
Eight delicious specialties, from choice selected 
fowls. Delicious, appetizing, unusual. You’!] 
always want Haley’s chicken on your pantry 
shelf. Prepared on the Haley farm in our mod- 
ern plant. Packed in enameled cans. Visitors 
welcome. Send $1 and pay balance on delivery, 
or send check for $3.50 for introductory package. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 








PILERIAOT 12 CANS 
An Ideal Christmas Gift DELICIOUS 
POAPIP IGE = CHICKEN 
A $3.50 

* Cans Kind Price 


2—7-0z. Boned $1.10 
2—8-oz. Diced .9o 
2—7-0z. Broth 230 
2—7-0z. Spread _.60 
1—7-0z. Noodles .15 
1—8-0z. Tamales .20 
1—7-0z. Livers 35 
1—7-0z. Giblets _.30 
12 Retail....... $3.90 


CHIC) SPECIALTIES 


L. B. HALEY, ROUTE 4 HILLSBORO, OREGON 
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England and in this country where wine 
or liquor was used, to pour a quarter or 
half cup of rum or brandy over the 
pudding after it is on the serving dish 
and then set fire to it, and it went to the 
table burning. Some say that this is a 
relic of fire worship with which our 
pagan ancestors celebrated this mid- 
winter festival. 

Because many feel that ice cream is a 
necessity at a really fine dinner, many 
serve ice cream on the hot pudding in- 
stead of sauce. 

If one does not wish to make plum 
pudding because of limited quarters or 
the amount of work, excellent plum 
pudding can be purchased. Gift shops 
have the puddings in pretty bowls, with 
the cloth tied over the bowl ready to be 
reheated. Or the puddings in cans are 
also very good, and one would not know 
but they had been made at home. 


Selecting a Turkey 


1. Buy your turkey from a reliable 
meat man so that you will be sure of a 
fresh young bird and not a cold storage 
one. There are still many turkeys in 
cold storage from last year, so the buyer 
will have to be careful to select a fresh 
one. 

2. See that the turkey has a plump 
yellow carcass, especially the breast 
should be well filled out with meat. The 
breast bone should be straight. On 
either side of the breast and on either 
side of the backbone near the rump 
should be nice layers of yellow fat. 

3. Examine the bird to see that it is 
not bruised or that its flesh is not torn. 
If the flesh is torn much juice will be 
lost in cooking. Examine the head to 
see that it is free from pox marks. It 
is a law that poultry must be sold with 
the head on as it protects the buyer from 
purchasing a diseased bird. The turkey 
should be free from pin feathers—a 
prime bird does not have pin feathers. 

4. A turkey hen has more meat and 
less framework or bones in proportion 
to its size than a tom. The hen weighs 
about 12 pounds and is ample for the 
average family. The tom weighs 18 or 
more pounds and will serve a large group. 

5. If you plan to kill and dress your 
own turkey be sure to feel the breast of 
the bird to see that it is meaty and well 
developed. Usually a crooked breast 
does not have as much meat on it as 
does a straight breast. Examine the 
turkey under the wing to see that there 
are no pin feathers. ‘Take food away 
from the turkey 24 hours before killing; 
this insures an empty crop and intestines. 
The bird should be killed several days 
beforehand and should be dry picked as 
soon as possible after being killed. Hang 
by feet to drain the blood and then chill. 
This is done by immersing the bird in 
ice water or placing overnight in a room 
at a temperature a little above freezing. 


—Frank C. Diener, Riverdale, Calif. 
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Light Your Home 


for 


Beauty. Convenience. 
Safety and Health 


The public attitude toward proper lighting shows a keener 
interest and discrimination today in better illumination. Light 
is becoming a vital factor in our domestic, spiritual and 
commercial life. This is easily understood when we consider 
that light is one of the most basic of human needs, as funda- 











at a Shaded Lights 7 





Your optometrist knows the penalty 
of unshaded lights in the home. He 
will tell you that the unkindly glare 
of unshaded lights is equally as harm- 


ful as insufficient light. He will tell 
you, too, that this treacherous glare 
causes eyestrain and weakness, which 
is too frequently the sole cause of 
painful headaches, nervousness, irrita- 
bility and general inefficiency. Don’t 
imperil your health through improper 
lighting. Be kind to your eyes and 
nerves — use shaded lights throughout 
your home for beauty, convenience, 
safety and health. 


mentalas food and shelter. 
Of prime importance in 
the home then, is sufh- 
cient illumination, planned 
to produce eye comfort 
and the conservation of 
vision. Of importance too, 
are adequate wiring facili- 
ties and capacity; economy 
of operation! Builders of 
individual homes, con- 
tractors and architects are 
invited to get in touch with 
one of the offices of this 
Bureau, while the plans for 
a new dwelling or building 
are still in the course of 
preparation. Our represen- 
tativewillbe glad to explain 
the advantages of modern 
lighting and proper home 
electrification. .. Ask for 
your copies of our booklets 
on Home Lighting and 
“Red Seal’? Standards 
of Electric Wiring. 


Pacific Coast ELECTRICAL BUREAU 


cA non-profit organization supported by all branches of the Industry as an 
advisory bureau to serve impartially all users of electricity. 


Send for FREE copies of Booklets on Red Seal 
Electrical Homes and Home Lighting. 
Address the nearest office of the Bureau. 


447 Sutter Street 


San Francisco 


M-15 Edison Building 
Los Angeles 


Name - 
848 Roosevelt Street Address 
Fresno City —_— 
FLECFKREC ITS 


COSTS Sm 
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‘Poaesecae wouldn't be complete 
at our house without these fancy- 
shaped pastries for each of the chil- 
dren...and so I'll be baking just be- 
fore the Holidays. It makes the day 
so much more merry and it’s really 
no trouble at all to make these 
Moravian Christmas Cookies. 


6 cups Globe “A1” Flour 34 cup butter 
1leveltablespoonsoda 34 cup light brown sugar 
2 tablespoons ginger 2 cups sorghum molasses 
1 Ye teaspoon mace 
1 teaspoon cloves 


Sift the flour, measure and sift three times 
with thesodaand spices. Cream the butter 
with the brown sugar, add the molasses 
and the flour mixture and mix well. (The 
dough will be rather soft). Cover with 
waxed paper and keep in icebox over 
night. Roll thin on floured board and cut 
with fancy cookie cutters. Place on lightly 
greased tins and bake in a moderate oven 
(350 degrees) for 15 to 
20 minutes. Allow 
to cool on tins before 
removing. Ice with 
plain white icing and 
sprinkle with tiny 
multicolored candies. 





“ 


ON THE AIR 
Columbia Don Lee 
System... Tuesday to 
Friday... 8:00 P. M. 
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’ HowI Crystallize Fruits 


Simplified Directions for 
Preparing Extra- Good Gifts 


AVE you been wishing you knew 

how to make candied or crystal- 
lized fruits at home, for Christmas giv- 
ing? 

I somehow got started making fruit 
candies myself more to interest a little 
friend who was suffering for a hobby, 
than to furnish an outlet for any surplus 
energy of my own. 

At first we packed dried figs, and very 
fine dried fruits and nuts in boxes. Then 
I attempted the candying of pineapple 
and other fruits. I followed my own 
| original ideas; there was no time to get 
| any one else’s. 

While the results were not always sat- 
| isfactory, they were always interesting, 
| and sométimes amazingly curious. 
Peaches, for instance. If the fruits 
| emerged from the process both good and 
beautiful, they were used in the boxes; 
if not up to my standard, they were put 
aside for fruit cake. 

It amazed me to see how joyfully our 
local stores received these boxes for their 
Christmas trade. Every redwood box 
in which the candies were packed carried 
also a sprig from a redwood tree. And 
the boxes met with instant success. In 
a few weeks, redwood chests and boxes 
had been bought to be sent to Norway, 
England, Canada and Alaska, and to 
many points in the United States. 

After the Christmas season, my hus- 
band informed me that our state uni- 
versity issues a bulletin on candied 
fruits and fruit candies, and that I’d 
better send for it at once. 

So I sent for the bulletin and went to 
work, but met with lots of grief. I found 
that just as each person has his own 
individual personality, so each fruit has 
its own peculiarity, that must be con- 
sidered in turning fruit into a beautiful 
candied product. When experimenting, 
in an effort to shorten the process, | 
found that the heavy syrup which a 
plum or a prune will take with ease, will 
warp and knot and shrink up the texture 
of a peach. When peaches have done 
this for me, members of my family have 
inquired, eying the specimen, “Is this 
a piece of leather, or what?” 

And I have answered, “‘No dear, this 
is only a nice, fat peach that is knotted 
up with indigestion from gorging on too 
| rich syrup.” 

It is my purpose to give in this article 
| only such recipes for candied fruits that 
| may be easily prepared at home, leaving 
| out all that present technical difficulties. 





By MINNIE B. JENKINS 


Candied Pineapple 


Pineapple is delicious, and easy to 
prepare. Take three cans of sliced pine- 
apple, open, drain off juice, and put the 
slices of fruit into wide-mouthed glass 
fruit jars. Do not fill the jars full to the 
top, as there should be some room for 
extra syrup. 

To 4 cupfuls of pineapple juice, add 
¥% cupful sugar and % cupful of glucose 
or corn syrup. Bring to a boil, and after 
boiling a minute, pour over the fruit in 
the jars. Cover the tops of the jars with 
their lids or with waxed paper. 

The first time, the syrup may not 
quite cover the fruit. Each day for four 
days repeat this process; drain the syrup 
from the jars, measure, and to each 4 
cupfuls of syrup add % cupful of sugar 
and ¥% cupful of glucose; bring to boil- 
ing, and pour over the fruit in the jars. 
As the syrup gets heavier, warm the jars 
by standing them in a pan of hot water 
to prevent breakage, before pouring it 
on the fruit. (A heavy, hot syrup cracks 
jars more quickly than thin syrup.) 
After the four days, skip a day or two, 
then repeat the above process; then skip 
more days, and finally a week or more 
between the processes. Eight processes 
will do the work, after which the fruit 
should be canned and stored for a time, 
to absorb more syrup. If at any time 
during the process the syrup shows signs 
of fermenting, sterilize it by boiling, drop 
in the fruit and boil for a minute, then 
put the fruit into clean jars and proceed. 

Some of the pineapple may be colored 
red and green, by adding thé fruit color 
to the syrup before the candying is 
finished. 


Plums and Prunes 


Canned plums and prunes may be 
candied in four processes, using 4% cup- 
ful of sugar and 4 cupful of corn syrup 
to 2 cupfuls of juice from the can, and 
adding the same measure of sugar and 
syrup each time. Boil the fruit in the 
syrup one minute each time. 


Dried Prunes 


Wash and pit dried prunes, and put 
them to soak in weak syrup over night; 
simmer in this syrup one hour the next 
day. Drain, add enough sugar and corn 
syrup for a very heavy syrup. Simmer 
for one hour, then let stand over night. 
Next day heat to boiling, drain, dry off 
the fruit and stuff with nuts or with 
white. or pink or green fondant. 
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Two GIFTS THAT 
RING THE 


A BEAUTIFUL gift! : 
The Eveready se 
Electric Candle is | 
made entirely of i 
metal... finished 
with a soft luster 
that lasts. . . 
wrought into an 
attractive, modern 
design. A useful 
gift too! The Can- 
dle lights when 
you pick it up. 
Goes out when 
you put it down. 
You can also make 
a steady, perma- 
nent light. Easily 
found in the 
dark, by the 
little radium 
dots. (Powered by 
two ten-cent 














batteries.) 

The Eveready Candle is perfect for 
night-tables, nurseries, telephone-stands, 
and a score or more of places. 
without batteries. 


Only 
$1.55, At leading 


stores, 





Tue Eveready Pocket Light. Fascinating 
operation! Press the button, and the 
lens slides forward — fully illuminated! 

This Eveready is the exact size for a 
man’s vest-pocket or lady’s 
handbag. It is beautifully 
finished in shiny nickel 
trimmed with gleaming red 
and black buffed French 
enamels. Only 85¢, with- 
out battery. At leading 
stores everywhere. 


The longest-lasting batteries that 
modern science can make—Ever- 
eadys! Only 10¢. For Candles, 
Wallites, and Flashlights. Put 
them in the Christmas stockings! 


EVEREADY 


WIRELESS-ELECTRIC LIGHT 





NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc. 
General Offices: New York, N. Y. 


Unit o 


f and Carbon 
Union Carbide 


\ Corpuration 





Christmas bell! 


DECEMBER 
Apple Leaves 
These are apple slices cut very thin. | 
‘Take hard red winter apples, and in 
‘cutting be sure to leave a rim of red peel 
jon each slice. Make a syrup of 2 cupfuls| 
of sugar and 2 of water; add a little stick | 
cinnamon, the juice of a lemon, and a| 
ifew cloves. Drop only enough apple) 
slices into the boiling syrup so that the 
|syrup will cover them all, and boil until 
‘the apples are tender and done but not! 
|broken. Drain, and lay the fruit on 
|platters for storage. When cold, or the 
jnext day, add enough sugar to make the 
syrup very heavy, add more lemon and 
spice if desired, and boil the slices again 
until they are clear and glassy looking. 
| This will finish some varieties of apples, 
while others have to be “syruped” a 
ithird time. The slices can not be stored 
in the syrup as the pretty red of the peel 
iwill fade. When finished, drain as well 
as possible and dip into granulated 
‘sugar. These thin apple slices are beau- 
\tiful and delicious, and will keep indefi- 
jnitely. Drain the spiced syrup through 
a strainer into jelly glasses, and you will 
|have a jelly that is simply delicious with 
poultry and meat. 


Orange and Lemon Peel 


| Cut the peel in strings, and boil until 
‘soft and tender (about an hour) after 
which drain and cook 5 minutes in boil- 
ing syrup made of % cupful of sugar 
and ¥% cupful of corn syrup to 3 cupfuls 
of water. Cook again each day until the 
isyrup is thick as thin strained honey. 


Grapefruit Peel 


Cut the peel in strings and boil 40 
minutes. Drain off the water and repeat 
|3 times or more, boiling 40 minutes each 
‘time, until the peel is tender and most 
of bitterness is removed. Make the first 
syrup as directed above for oranges, then 
add sugar and corn syrup to make a 
much heavier syrup. Three syrupings 
will finish unless peel is very thick. 


Novelties 


Marshmallows may be prepared in a 
great variety of ways. With a knife cut 
a slit in one side, insert a roasted or 
isalted almond or other nut meat, or a 
sliver of candied fruit. Dip in white of 
jegg beaten stiff with sugar, or dip in 
\syrup, and roll in ground nut meats. 
Roll some in crushed red or green rock 
candy, some in cinnamon, .some in 
|macaroon or graham cracker crumbs, 
land a few in caraway seeds. 
| Now these candies, packed on colored 
iglass salad plates, wrapped in cello- 
| phane, and tied with ribbon with a sprig 
lof green tucked in, make perfectly 
|charming gifts that will ever be a de- 
lightful remembrance. 
| And what shall we do with the left- 
lover syrup? Can it for punch. It may 
lalso be used very nicely in gelatine 
desserts and puddings. 
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SoLvVING ONE 
OF MOTHER’S 
PROBLEMS 


Winter is here, and the inevit- 
able cold and wet days add 
their discomfort to dull skies. 
Cive the children hot Golden 
State Chocolate Flavored 
Malted Milk when they come in 
from school. The warm, nour- 
ishing effect of this hot after- 
school drink will benefit, with- 
out taxing digestive systems. 
@ Another reason, too, is that 
there are many children to 
whom the flavor of natural 
milk is not particularly palat- 
able. The addition of Golden 
State Chocolate Flavored 
Malted Milk to milk,either hot 
or cold, will instantly win the 
most hesitant of milk drinkers. 
@ There’s a new flavor discov- 
ery waiting for you in desserts. 
Just try Golden State Choco- 
late Flavored Malted Milk in 
your favorite cake, cookie, pud- 
ding, ete. recipe. Delicious! 

Wa wo eee ww 
Radio... Follow the Golden State Family 
Robinson in theiradventures every Saturday 
night. Stations KFI and KGO..8:30 o'clock 


‘Solden Stale 


COMPAN Y¥, &-F.-8. 
PLANTS THROUGHOUT CALIFORNIA 
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NEW ZEA a ND 





HAWAII 


FAR AWAY? ... EXPENSIVE? 
not with these 
FAST SHIPS AND LOW FARES 
e 


Stateroom comfort blended with an 
artist’s touch..on the famous Matson-= 
Oceanic liners . . . “Mariposa, 
‘Monterey,’ “Malolo.’Meals a world= 
famous restaurant would vaunt... 
social life that begins in the wide open 
spaces on deck and ripples through 
sumptuous public rooms. 

Total the on-shore cost of a parallel 
regime. Compare with the cost of a 
ticket to Hawaii that includes all 
this. Reason enough for voyaging to 
these South Sea Isles. 

& 


a8 Fast Through Service to NEW 
ZEALAND and AUSTRALIA via 
Hawaii, Samoa and Fiji. A new world 
of travel lure. Extremely moderate First 


Class and Cabin Class Fares. 
e 
NEW YORK to CALIFORNIA Maiden 


voyage of the S. S. Lurline, sailing from 
New York Jan. 12... gala voyage of 1933. 
« 


Details at any travel agency or... 


MATSON LINE e OCEANIC LINE 


Los Angeles 
San Diego 


San Francisco e 
Seattle ¢ Portland e 


SET 


| trip is made to Old Panama. 


MAGAZINE DECEMBER 


A Guide to 
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Good Trips 


Sunset Travel Service 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

Being a regular subscriber to Sunset I know that 
vou are familiar with the best means of traveling, 
and I should like to have the benefit of your advice in 
the matter of a trip to New York by boat whichI anti- 
cipate in December. I am in need of a vacation 
and several persons have told me that I can travel on 
a ship that makes a great many stops on the way, 
thus giving me the benefit of a long ocean voyage. 
Can you tell me about this trip? How long does it 
take? Any booklets will be useful—T. C., Los 
Angeles, California. b 

Personally we agree with your friends 

-the leisurely trip through the Panama 
Canal to New York is just the trip for 
you. From the moment your liner slips 
away from the pier, and the ribbons of 
serpentine thrown from ship to dock 
snap amidst the “Bon voyages” of groups 
of merry friends, life takes on a new 
color. By the time you have reached 
your first port of call you have abandoned 
yourself completely to the pleasant 
occupation of enjoying the trip. These 
ships about which you ask depart from 
Seattle, Victoria, San Francisco and Los 
Angeles (about 23 days are required 
between Los Angeles and New York), 
and proceed down the coast to Mazatlan 

your first foreign port of call. A 
whole day is at your disposal to browse 
about the city. A few days later your 
ship arrives at San Jose de Guatemala 
where a special parlor car train awaits 
to take passengers on a one day trip 
inland through beautiful tropical jungles 
to Guatemala City. Light weight cloth- 
ing is most comfortable for this trip since 
it is always springtime in the highlands 
of Guatemala. The following day you 
are in Acajutla, El Salvador—which has 
the smallest area of all Central American 
countiies, but 1s the most densely popu- 
lated country in the western world. 
The ship calls next at La Libertad, a 
short distance south. Many passengers 
prefer to break the water trip by motor- 
ing from Acajutla inland to the sophisti- 
cated and luxurious capital, San Salva- 
dor, spending the day in this city and 
then motoring back to the ship at 
La Libertad. 

The ship docks next alongside the 
wharf of Corinto, and there is time for a 
short jaunt to the native shops before 
sailing again for Puntarenas, Costa Rica. 
A short shore excursion is planned for 
this port. And then Balboa, the Pacific 
entrance to the Panama Canal. Did you 
know that in passing through the Canal 
eastbound your ship sails northwest? 
Contrary to expectation, the Atlantic 
end of the Canal is farther west than the 
Pacific Terminal! From Balboa a short 
Inciden- 


tally, the climate in this region is a tropi- 
cal one. Women will find tub silk or 
linen or voile dresses suitable, and men 
will want Palm Beach suits, white duck 
shoes and white helmets. 

From Balboa the ship is carried 
through the locks to Cristobal in a few 
hours. There are motor excursions at 
Cristobal and then the ship continues 
to Cartagena in South America, a city 
which retains the old atmosphere to such 
a degree that one may very well imagine 
oneself in Spain; then to Puerto Col- 
ombia, a very modern city in contrast. 
The last port of call on this trip is the 
pleasure city of Havana. So much has 
already been said about its gayety, its 
swank, its atmosphere. New York is 
little more than three days from Havana 
—and your adventure cruise is ended. 
Booklets have been sent giving you 
further details about sailing dates, 
rates, etc. 


Winter Sports 


wr RE to go for snow sports? We 
have in our files a number of 
booklets that we know will whet your 
appetite for a weekend in the snow. 
Check the place in which you are inter- 
ested and send your request with a 
three-cent stamp to the Travel Service 
Department. 

Mt. Rainier National Park 

(winter sports at Longmire Springs) 

Yosemite National Park 

Sequoia National Park 

Mt. Hood National Forest 

Mt. Lassen Park region 

Mt. Shasta 

Rocky Mountain National Park 

Southern California Mountains 

Guide to Hawaii 

Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 


I am contemplating a trip to Honolulu and intend 
to be in the Islands about three or four months. 
Would you kindly send me information for planning 
this trip? What clothing will be necessary? Do you 
know of a good guide book? Since I shall be there 


for such a length of time, I want to see as much of 


the other islands as possible too.—E. T., Stockton, 
California. 

Descriptive booklets on travel to 
Hawaii have been sent to you. They 
contain many interesting suggestions for 
spending your time while there, and sug- 
gestions on hotels, etc. From our files 
we are sending you the little booklet, 
“Clothing on Shipboard and in Hawaii,” 
which we know will be helpful. There 
are guide books and guide books, but we 
prefer those which combine interesting 
reading with practical help. ‘Hawaii 
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1 NEW YoRK 


A HOTEL... fulfill- 
ing every require- 
ment of the visitor 
in NewYork,orthe 
permanent guest. 


NEW! MODERN! 


In the theatrical 

and business dis- 

tricts, near Central 

Park. Out of the 

traffic congestion. 
® 













(1N THE METROPOLIS: 










og | 








oll 750 ROOMS 

li All with baths 

* ol] SINGLE ROOMS 
xnorr -|| $259$3,$350 





DOUBLE ROOMS 
$350,$4 $450 


HOTEL 





= 

° 

=~ 

m 

- 
FOCAL 






A 






VVELLINGTON 


7+ AVE. 55th ST. NY.C. 





ne neice Hotel WHITCOMB 


(at Civic Ce Center ) 
Single room with bath: 
$2.50, $3.00, $3.50 | 
Double a i bath: 





Woods - on ry Co. Operators 
James Woods, Pres. 
Ernest Drury, Mer 








Never put water plants or fish into 
a lily pool until the water has been 
changed at least three times. 


= 
=f HOTEL 
WITH APARTMENTS 


New, fireproof. Beautifully appointed 
partments and Hotel rooms each with 
private bath and every modern conveni- 
nee. Located just a few minutes from 
the center of San Diego on U. S. Highway 
1o1. Summer all the year around invites 
ll sorts of diversions: Golf, tennis, swim- 
ming, riding or hiking. 
Apartments: From $50 to $200 per month. 
Guest Rooms, Single: 
From $2.50 to $5.00 per day. 
Guest Rooms, Double: 
From $3.00 to $6.00 per day. 
For information or reservations, address: 


R. C. Butcer, Gen. M, 


Ors 


























gr. 
51 La LA 2181 






€ali 





sah: 
Pac 






Rates now 
begin $2.50 a 
day for a room | 
with \ 


+00, $5.00, $6.00 | 








and the South Seas,” by Elizabeth 
Walker and Jeanette Spiess (Coward 
McCann, $3.00) is one of those. The 
authors have spent many months gather- 
ing data and have compiled it in such a 
manner as to give the reader historical 
facts for the background to inter-island 
trips; to native feasts; pageants, etc. 
Being women, they understand the 
problem of wardrobes and correct cloth- 
ing, and have given their valuable sug- 
gestions along this line. They have 
given steamship connections; notes on 
the monetary system; landing regula- 
tio-s, etc. It is one of the few really 
useful guide books to Hawaii and the 
South Seas we have had the pleasure of 
reading. It may be ordered through 
Sunset Travel Service at the price 
quoted. 


Zion Park 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

We are planning to spend Christmas with rela- 
tives in Los Angeles, but since we shall have a little 
more than a week for the trip, we wondered if we 
could stop off to see Zion Park. Are there accommo- 
dations for staving in the Park over night? Does the 


train go direct to the Park?—B. K., Salt Lake City, | 


Utah. 

Many parks here in the West are 
snowbound during a part of the winter, 
but the mild and comfortable climate of 
Zion National Park makes it accessible 
at all times. The train does not go 
direct to the park but takes you as far as 
Lund, Utah. The trip to the park and 
back is a one day trip at this time of year 
since accommodations are not available 
until early spring and summer. We have 
sent you a booklet giving a description 
| of this side trip to Zion Park. Why not 
| plan a stopover at Las Vegas, too, so 
that you may visit the Hoover Dam 
project? Large motorcoaches operate 
on frequent schedule from Las Vegas to 
Boulder City, the dam site. Ten day 
stopovers are permitted at any point on 
the main line. 


City Maps 


ID you get your city map? We 

still have a supply of San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Oakland, Fresno, 
Pasadena, Santa Barbara and Beverly 
Hills maps on hand. In addition we 
have also received a supply of maps of 
the city of Sacramento. Please enclose 
three cents in stamps to cover the cost 
of mailing. Address your inquiry to the 
Travel Service Department of SUNSET 
Magazine. 


Native Tales of New Mexico 


HOUGH “Native Tales of New 
Mexico” came to our desk some 
months ago, we have purposely saved it 


for review in this Christmas issue of | 


SUNSET, so that we might suggest it as a 
delightful Christmas gift. Frank G. 
Applegate wrote this charming collec- 
tion of piquant tales about the natives of | 
New Mexico—the Indians, who are 
lovable, shrewd, humorous, stoic, sur- 
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Your Home - 
Your 
Masterpiece 








HE aartist who paints a 

picture of a happy home 
does not go about his work 
haphazardly. He has a plan; he 
follows certain rules; he uses 
his skill and training. 


Good pictures do not just 
happen. They come as a result 
of working with good materials 
and with a knowledge of how 
to apply them. 

If good materials and expert 
knowledge are so important to 
the man who merely draws a 
picture of a happy home, how 
much more important they are 
to the man who creates the 
reality of a happy home. 

He wants to make his home 
secure; his family safe. He 
doesn’t trust to luck. He uses 
the good estate building material 
of life insurance and calls upon 
the expert guidance of the life 
underwriter to help him to 
apply it. 


It is never too late to begin 
creating your masterpiece. You 
will be interested in reading 


our booklet about it. 


Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


John Hancock Inquiry Bureau 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me your booklet, “My 
Financial Problems.” 


CW cécsesvcccsess SONG cic cvwse 


S.M, 12-32 
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SEAS & 
“ORIENTAL 


CRUISE 







FIRST VOYAGE 
--a@ Great New Liner 
the lure of 20 ports 

. the wonders of 14 
lands! At an attrac- 

tively low cost,a 25,000 

mile itinerary, starred 

by direct calls at Port 

Moresby and Bali. .op- 

tional to Angkor Wat. 


Sails from NEW YORK . - January 12 
from SAN FRANCISCO . . . . January 27 
from LOS ANGELES . . January 28 


W586 






<A FARES__--_-_-_-~-~—~_ 
a from New York, $1585 up 
from California, $1250 up 


Make reservations now at any agency or... 
THE OCEANIC STEAMSHIP CO. 
MATSON LINE 


San Francisco Los Angeles 
Seattle San Diego 





Disdinad e 








RY every continent once- 


AUSTRALIA 


New islands and enchanting South 
Seas ports dot your way to Australia—a shore 
trip every few days enroute. Cross the Equator 
and see this vast continent with its brilliant 
million-peopled cities, exotic flowering jun- 
gles, eucalyptus forests and incredible wild life. 


Any travel agent will plan your trip. Mean- 
time, send for illustrated folders. 


AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL TRAVEL ASSN. 


(A COMMUNITY MOVEMENT) 
WRITE 


837-B ADAM GRANT BUILDING, 


SAN FRANCISCO + CALIFORNIA 
DR. STEDMAN’S 
TEETHING POWDERS 


Positively will allay all Teething pains 
and irritation. Used by Mothers, the G 
world over, for more than 60 years. (7 









Guaranteed absolutely free from any 
injurious iogredient and none genuine 


without this Trade- 
—— Mark. Your Druggist 
MARK, 
JAMES H, STEDMAN, England 


San Rafael acavemy 


“One of California’s finest private schools” 
(non-sectarian) 

One hour from San Francisco. Primary, Grammar, High 
School, Junior College. Fully accredited to University of Cali- 
fornia and other leading — High scholastic stand- 
ard Military system under U. S. A Ban og Catalog. 
A. L. Stewart, Supt., Box 8-N ,San Rafael, Calif 


a! 
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(Continued from page 29) 


prising. He has caught the primitive 


spirit of these brown-skinned people, | 


| and he has fortunately given them to 


| selves. 


the reader in their natural element, 
many times quoting the natives them- 
His stories are sometimes tragic, 


| sometimes humorous, but each story is 





in itself a work of art. The book is 
beautifully illustrated with reproduc- 
tions of water colors by the author. No 
book has given us such keen enjoyment 
and such satisfaction for many moons as 
has “Native Tales of New Mexico.” 
It is a J. B. Lippincott Company publi- 
cation and sells for $2.50. It may be 
ordered through SunsET Magazine. 


Pacific Tour 


NOTHER monarch of the Pacific 

comes to the coast in January, when 
the new S. S. Lurline will embark on a 
tour of the Pacific. Following the 
itinerary of previous similar tours 
which included Hawaii, the South Seas, 
New Zealand and Australia, The Dutch 
East Indies, and the Orient. The added 
feature of this Lurline cruise will be a 
direct call at Bali, at no extra cost. The 
ship sails from San Francisco on Jan- 
uary 27 and from Los Angeles on 
January 28, returning to the coast on 
April 24. <A_ beautifully illustrated 
brochure is available to those persons 
genuinely interested in this Pacific Tour. 
Address your inquiry to the Travel 


| Service Department. 


| ports seldom visited by Americans. 


Winter Cruises 


E have in our files information on 

three delightful winter cruises, 
and shall be happy to supply details to 
anyone interested. The first cruise, 
sails from New York January 7, and 
from Los Angeles January 21, bound for 
the Southern Hemisphere and calling at 
The 


second cruise sails from New York 


| January 14 to the Mediterranean and 


; sun. 


then around the world, following the 
Practically all the time may be 
spent on the famous Lido deck. The 
third cruise is a Mediterranean cruise, 


| including trips to Palestine, Egypt and 


For the first time in 


the Holy Land. 


| many years a tourist class rate will be 
| quoted for this cruise, which sails from 


New York on February 9. When writ- 
ing for additional details, please address 
your inquiry to the Travel Service 
Department, and enclose a stamp. 
[E your next trip is to be by rail, and 
if you have any doubt as to the cor- 


rect attire for a journey by train, write 
to the Travel Service Department of 


By Rail 


| Sunset Magazine (giving your destina- 


tion) for a leaflet on the subject, enclos- 
ing stamp. 
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Why be a slave to pots, 
pans and dirty dishes? 
Gottschalk’s Metal 
Sponge, due to a new 
patented process of for- 
mation, cleans andscours 
twice asfast with lesswork. 
Be sure you get “‘the little io 
that does the Big job.” At 5,1 

and 25c stores, leading ster 
ment, hardware and grocerystores, 
or postpaid direct on receipt of 10c. 


METAL SPONGE SALES CORP. 
Lehigh Ave. & Mascher St., Phila. 


OTTSCHALKS 


THE ORIG/INAL-SAN/TARY 


METAL SPONGE 





““BURRO BRAND” 








Hay Fever e e Bronchitis 


Notable d 'y of eminent European physician has revo- 
lutionized the treating of Asthma, Hay Fever and Bron- 
chitis. NOT mere Lag nt relief, Thousands gratefully 
testify to AMAZING, LASTING results. Nothing else like 
it. NO adrenalin. NO “dope.’”” CORRECTS THE CAUSE. 
Promotes NEW, VIGOROUS health. Why suffer? Why not 
the sleep of a babe? Write today for full details. R. M. B. 
Laboratories, Inc., 2110 Alaska Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 


«+. just faded out when | used 


DR. BERRY’S 
FRECKLE OINTMENT 


. the SAFE and SURE freckle-removing cream. Also beau- 
tifies the —- Sold for 40 years . . . satisfaction guar- 
anteed ...65c (plus tax). At your druggist 0 r order from 
(Dr. C.H. Borry Co., 2975B Michigan Ave., "Chicago, Ul. 

Write for FREE Beauty Booklet 


CUTICURA 


Shaving Cream 


Produces a rich, creamy lather that 

remains moist throughout the shave. 

At your dealers or sent postpaid on receipt 
Address: Cuticura Laboratories, 


of 35c. 
A Malden, Mass. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE: 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY 
THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 
OF SUNSET MAGAZINE, PACIFIC NORTH- 
ined CENTRAL AND SOUTHWEST EDI- 





























Published monthly at San Francisco, California, for 
October 1, 1932. 
State of California, County of San Francisco, ss.: 

Before me, a Notary in and for the State and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared L. W. Lane who, hav- 
ing been duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the Publisher of SUNSE T, and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge and be- 
lief, a true statement of the ownership, management 
(and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above 
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Travel Notes | 
From Here and There | 
a* has become quite a habit, this busi- | 


ness of eating in the air. Company | 
officials estimate that nearly 100,000 | 
meals will be served aloft this coming | 
year. And speaking of planes, when | 
making your first flight, do not be con- | 
cerned if the engine slows down from 
time to time while in flight. The pilot 
may be synchronizing them so they will | 
run with the least possible vibration, cr | 
he may be desiring to fly at a lower alti- | 
tude, or may even be preparing to land. | 
Above all, ask questions—the co-pilot or | 
the stewardess will be happy to answer | 
any questions and will welcome an | 
opportunity to make your flight more | 
enjoyable. One of the largest air lines in | 
the United States showed a report of 
having carried 11,888 revenue passengers 
in one month! 

x * 

It was formerly necessary to present a 
certificate of vaccination in order to 
enter Peru, South America. All travel | 
restrictions have been lifted, and the | 
tourist may now enter Peru without even | 


a passport. | 

* * | 
The Pullman Company has been | 
experimenting with new sleeping cars to | 
add to the comfort of ‘‘upper berthers.”’ | 
The new arrangement provides a pair of | 
tricky stairs that automatically fold up | 
when the berth is reached. In addition | 
the special construction allows for more | 
than six feet clearing space for a dressing | 
platform, and dormer windows will be | 
an added feature. 

x * 

A recent news release from Hawaii has 
set about to explode a number of popular | 
misconceptions with regard to Hawaii. | 
“Honolulu is not an island, residents of | 
Hawaii are not afraid of Kilauea vol-| 
cano, there is no American consul in the | 

; | 
Islands, the girls here do not run around | 
in grass skirts, pineapples do not grow | 
on trees, Mr. Hawaii does not live in a 
grass hut, and you do not have to put 
extra postage on the card you mail from 
Waikiki Beach!” And speaking of Ha- 
waii, it is now possible to telephone to 
the Islands by means of a recently 
inaugurated telephone service across the 
Pacific. 

* 

The annual expenditure of American 
travelers for travel facilities and acces- 
sories runs well over a billion dollars a 
year, according to a recent estimate. 

* * 

With the first departure at noon on 
December 28, a new trans-Pacific steam- 
ship service will be inaugurated between 
Portland, Oregon and the Orient. Calls 
are to be made at Yokohama, Kobe, 
Shanghai, Hongkong and Manila, and 
the ships will call at San Francisco on 
the return trip to Portland. 
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Round «World 





Via the Sunshine Belt 
and the Orient 


S749 


Save hundreds of dollars on the greatest 
trip there is! Round the Globe for $749 
First Class. Visit 22 far away ports, 85 cities 
or more if you wish, 14 different countries 
—as you sail 26,000 carefree miles in the 
luxury of famous President Liners. All with 
outdoor swimming pools, broad sunny 
decks, every stateroom outside. @ Take 85 
days or six full months. Stopover as you 
please. Make fascinating sidetrips. Con- 
tinue on other gay President Liners. @ Ex- 
tended by popular demand. See your local 
railroad or travel agent, or Dollar Lines, 


at once, for full information! 


Dollar Steamship Lines 


465 Howe St,, Vancouver, B.C. - Fourth at University, Seattle - 152 Broad- 


way, Portland, Ore. - 
- 514 W. 6th St., Los Angeles - 


St., Oakland 


311 California St., San Francisco + 426 Thirteenth 


338 E. Broadway, San Diego 








| YOU’LL CHUCKLE When You Read 
This Fascinating TRAVEL BOOK 





“OH, RANGER!’ | 


A Book About the National Parks by Horace M. Albright 
and Frank J. Taylor, illustrated by Ruth Taylor White | 


Now you can have this outstanding book of 
Western travel for a fraction of its former 
price. You'll enjoy every line of lore about the 





. 





Two can live 
almost as cheaply 
as one... 


| 
| 





once wild and woolly West, better known in 


modern times as the domain of the National Parks. 


A volume of light, lively reading that will double 
your enjoyment of motoring, camping, hiking and 
trail riding in the National Parks of the West. 
Also an ideal gift for a friend. 


Reduced to $1.00 Former price $2.50 


While the supply lasts. Your money and return postage re- 


funded if you are not satisfied. 





SUNSET BOOK DEPARTMENT 
1045 Sansome Street, San Francisco 


Enclosed is one dollar. Please send me “Oh, Ranger!”’ 
Sunset Land’s great travel book, right away. 






















stance, rooms at the mini- 

mum rate of $3 a day for one 
person, are only $4a day for two. 

And the Lexington is a new hotel, 

located in the Grand Central Zone, 

one block from fashionable Park 


HOTEL 
LEXINGTON 


Grand Central Zone,Lexington Ave.at48th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
CHARLES E. ROCHESTER, Gen’! Manager 


~ a day more for two persons at 
| the Hotel Lexington. For in- 
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WESTERN | 
ALMonD 1 
MpLexion) 


CO 
~~ CREAM 





Have you been 


looking for one really good facial cream | 
that will do three things at once for | 
your skin—cleanse it, soften it, and 
protect it from the drying effect of 
western sun and wind and hard water? 


Western Almond Complexion Cream does 
exactly those three things—cleanses, softens, 
protects. Let’s be frank! It is not a magic oint- 
ment that will make you beautiful with one ap- 
plication. But use it faithfully every night, and 
watch your skin grow gradually smoother, softer, 
younger... . It’s nice to use for those little fine | 
lines around your eyes... It keeps the skin of 
face and neck and hands supple and soft, fore- 
stalling wrinkle formation . . . It protects from 
sunburn, freckles, windburn. . . lt soothes chap- 
ping and irritation. 


Western Almond Complexion Cream is of high- 
est possible quality. Blended of pure almond 
oil, it contains no mineral oil, wax, or chemicals. 
It is put up in clear glass jars with black bake- 
lite tops... you pay for the pure cream, not 
for a fancy container. The price is not high | 
when you consider that one jar of cream does | 
the work of three. Sold only direct from Lab- | 


oratory to you at 


a 4-oz. jer 9 postpaid 


Money back at once if not fully satisfied. 





MAIL COUPON TODAY 


WESTERN LABORATORIES | 
889 Mills Building @ San Francisco, Calit. | 


Please send me a 4-ounce jar of Western Almond 
Complexion Cream. 


Enclosed you will find $2 in Dicheck, 0 money 


order, or © currency. 


Name Sid een oa 








Address__ anaes — 


= es 





State. — | 
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= Western Health and Beauty 


By Barbara Lenox 


Gifts That Are Full of Beauty Are Pleasant 
To Give and To Receive 


For gifts this Christmas, you will 
probably be looking for something 
not too expensive, easy to buy, so that 
you won’t be worn out with tiresome 
shopping, and something which will 
bring the most joy to the one receiving 
it. And wouldn’t the nicest kind of a 
gift be something which is not only 
beautiful, but will create beauty? A 
lovely object is a delight to give or re- 
ceive, but one which will also make us 
lovely seems like a perfect gift. In 
business, in social life or at home, a 
pleasing appearance is such an asset, 
and if you can give someone something 
that will make her even a little bit 
more attractive, isn’t that worth while? 

A box of quaint old world design, 
containing cleansing lotion, a three pur- 
pose cream, and powder, makes a beau- 
tiful gift which will also create beauty. 
The cream serves for cleansing and 
nourishing and for a powder base as 
well, the scented lotion is delightfully 
refreshing, and the powder is one of 
those beautifiers which will never make 
you look powdered, but will give your 
skin that much desired velvety ap- 
pearance. This is made by a famous 
English Company, and if there’s some- 
one on your list who likes compacts, 


At upper right, a self shading powder with 
rouge and perfume all put up in a smart black 
and silver box, has unusual gift possibilities. 
Courtesy Armand Company. At immediate 
left is shown a bottle of protective lotion, which 
may also be used as a powder base—a delightful 
gift for young or old. Courtesy Vahrah Beverly 
Salon. At right, a decorative box containing a 
three-pur pose cream, lotion and powder makes 
a gift which will bring weeks of pleasure. Court- 
esy Yardley and Company, Ltd. 


this firm has a new one made of rich 
polished gold metal. Thin, square cor- 
nered, and with a large mirror, its 
simplicity of design and fine materials 
give it a look of quality far in excess of 
its modest price. It may be obtained 
with or without rouge, and in loose or 
solid powder. As a gift for “him,” 
there are interesting little wooden bowls 
of fine shaving cream, lotions, and boxes 
of soap. 

Well groomed nails have become so 
indispensable to the modern woman that 
manufacturers of nail products have 
made some unusually attractive kits for 
Christmas. For young or old this makes 
a most acceptable gift, and if the kit 
contains several shades of polish, think 
of the fun one can have experimenting 
with them! A prominent firm whose 
lipstick has been extremely popular has 
made a new miniature size. Its smart 
container and modest price make it a 
very desirable “little” gift for someone 
on your list. And the cream made by 
this firm in frosted jars with nickel 
plated tops looks as if it had been just 
made for Christmas trees; and there’s 
more than beauty—there are weeks of 
pleasure in using it, and a lovelier skin. 

Another well known manufacturer 
offers for Christmas a trio of beautifiers 
smartly packaged in a black and silver 
modernistic box. One of these contains 
a small bottle of perfume, rouge in a 
clever metal container, and a large box 
of powder. It is a one shade powder 


that adapts itself to your skin tint. You 
can actually see this self shading process 
take place when you use the powder, 
and of course it gives that extremely 
natural appearance which is so flatter- 
i The companion rouge comes in 


ing. 
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powder or cream form in fashionably 
modern containers. Another combina- 


tion package is made up of a large box | 


of powder, and a compact in jade green 


and silver. Very smart, practical and | 


surprisingly low priced. 


One of our smartest western salons |. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


offers as a gift suggestion, a milk white | 


lotion which will not only make the skin 
satin smooth, but will give to the face, 


neck, and hands, protection from wes- | 


tern wind and sun. 


For the woman | 


who golfs and gardens, for those who | 
freckle easily, and for dry sensitive skins, | 


a lotion of this type is indispensable. | 


At this salon you will also find jars and 
bottles of oils and herbs which are very 
suitable for counteracting the drying 
effects of our western climate and hard 
water. If you know of someone who 


has been longing for a skin treatment or | 


a permanent, but has had to confine 


expenditures to practical necessities, | 


why not give a merchandise order at a 
good beauty salon? 
Moderate Priced Gifts 


Those who live in a section of the 
West where the water is hard will 


doubly appreciate a box of fragrant | 


bath tablets. They give the water the 
softness of rain, and make the bath a 
beautifying invigorating event. Sham- 


poos and hair rinses to make the color | 


of your hair more interesting make 
splendid gifts. Then there are the eye- 


shadows and mascara which give depth | 
and brilliance to your eyes and are | 


fascinating to experiment with. And | 


have you seen the clever little lipsticks 
that can be opened, applied, and closed 
with one hand? And a new powder in a 
smart glass jar made by a well known 
manufacturer of creams? 

There are so many charming gifts, so 
moderately priced this year that we 
hope you will make your lists longer than 
ever before. Even a trifle will do so 
much to brighten the lives of those 
around you, to restore confidence in 
themselves, in people and things, so 
even if you have only a wee bit to spend, 
wouldn’t it be better to spread it out 
so that you can bring happy smiles to a 
lot of people instead of just a few? 

At all drug and department stores and 


beauty salons you will find a delightful | 


array of beauty aids which will not only 
make you a lovelier, more interesting 
person, but will solve your Christmas 
gift problem. If you would like to know 
the names of any of the products de- 
scribed in this article, or need any 
assistance, just write Barbara Lenox, 


Sunset Magazine, San Francisco and | 


enclose a stamped self addressed en- 
velope. Next month we are going to 
tell you how you can keep your skin 
young and fresh even if you are a grand- 
mother—at least we are going to tell 
you about the best means we have been 
able to find on retaining and regaining 
facial youth, and we’ve found out some 
interesting things on this subject. 
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= SUPERFEX = 


with a SUPERFEX Oil-Burning Stove 


ONSTANT COMFORT, day and night, all winter long—with the 
cleanliness of modern oil heat — that’s what SUPERFEX offers 
every stove user. In thousands of furnaceless homes SUPERFEX now 
gives healthful humidified heat that circulates through several rooms. 


A turn of the valve gives instant control—high, low or medium. No 
wicks, no machinery. The vaporizing burner uses inexpensive iight 
domestic fuel oil. The oil reservoir is removable for outside filling 
while the fire continues. Connection for outside 
fuel storage is also available. 


' = 
See SUPERFEX in both circulating and radiating SITES ne AN 
types at your dealer’s. Choose the one you DOs y SEXES 
need. Every model is finished in beautiful, a" 





durable porcelain enamel. Special models for 


service stations, offices PRICES $4950 t 


and stores. as low as 


... also portable heaters 


Carry a Perfection kerosene- metal. Choice of finishes: aya [= oR i 
burning room heater to any _— porcelain enamel in colors, 5 ep “ 
spot where you want extra or black japan. 

warmth. New FIRELIGHT 

models have globes of Pyrex PRICES $ 5 75 
brand glass. Others, all. @s low as 


and PERFECTION HEATE RS 





SEND THIS Please send complete information obout 

feo) ti-10) me) | — (Supertex Oil-Burning Heating Stoves [_] Perfection Portable Room Heaters 
NAME__ a tl tad Toe: Nemec de RIES 

PERFECTION STOVE CO. STREET : 

7661-B Platt Ave. « Cleveland, Ohio P.O. stare 
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Finish Your Christmas Shopping 





Your friends will appreciate your thoughtfulness 
in selecting such enjoyable and practical gifts. 
You can send Sunset a whole year for just a little 
more than the cost of an ordinary greeting card. 


Here and Now 


% If you want to escape the last minute rush for Christmas pres- 
ents that are usetul, practical. different, and inexpensive . .. SUNSET 
Magazine satisfies your every wish. 


% SUNSET is the MOST INTERESTING GIFT you could 
possibly give your friends, because it talks their language —the lan- 
guage of the West. 


% SUNSET is the MOST HELPFUL GIFT because it is the 
only exclusive guide to Western home making, Western gardening, 
Western building, Western recreation, and Western Travel. 


% SUNSET is one of the MOST ECONOMICAL GIFTS you 
can select, but we know that you'll be complimented again and again 
for your originality and good taste. 


% SUNSET is the GIFT that will be REMEMBERED LONG- 
EST. The ideas and suggestions found in your gift issues of SUNSET 
will make more enjoyable living for your friends and they will always 


Christmas time. 


associate these happier moments with your thoughts of them at 





Select Gifts that are Practical, Useful, Different and Economical 














SPECIAL CHRISTMAS 


Gift Offer No. 1 


2-One Year 
Gift Subscriptions 


to 


SUNSET MAGAZINE 
for only $1.00 


As many additional one-year gift sub- 





scriptions as you want at 50 cents each. 








You can remember your friends with this 

present for but a little more than you 
must pay for postage on most any gift you 
select. Every month for a whole year, the 
recipients of your gifts will be reminded of 
your thoughtfulness. They will enjoy all 
issues just as you enjoy them. 


Many subscribers who gave Sunset as gifts 
last year to 15,000 or more of their friends have 
already asked us to renew the gifts for another 
year. This is absolute proof that Sunset will 
be a real messenger of your own Yuletide good 
wishes. 


The Christmas number will be mailed in a 
special envelope, decorated with gay Holiday 
colors, and it makes a very attractive package 
to hang on the Christmas tree. 


Christmas cards announcing your gifts, will 
be sent to you for mailing to your friends. 


Where can you find a gift for fifty cents that 
will bring more lasting joy and comfort? 


USE THE ORDER BLANK ON OPPOSITE PAGE 


SPECIAL CHRISTMAS 


Gift Offer No. 2 


a SUNSET 
eck MAGAZINE 


for 2 years 
and the 


Sunset 


Garden Book 
both for $1.00 











SPECIAL CHRISTMAS 


Gift Offer No. 3 


SUNSET 

MAGAZINE 

for 2 years 

and the 

; Sunset 
Kitchen Cabinet 

' Recipe Book 


both for $1.00 














OUR friends will be delighted with this 
splendid combination gift. It is something 
extra for those on your list who love flowers 
and would like to have a year ‘round garden. 


The Sunset Garden Book is the only guide of 
its kind prepared exclusively for Pacific Coast 
garden makers. It doesn’t matter where your 
friends live in the West, this reference book 
will answer those perplexing questions of 
what to plant and when to plant in order to 
have blooms around their homes every month 
of the year. 


The Sunset Garden Book also tells how to 
build simple water gardens, how to plan rock 
gardens, how to build inexpensive lath houses, 
what to plant in mountain gardens, in sea- 
shore gardens and in shady-place gardens. 


This wonderful book costs you nothing extra 
with a 2-year subscription to Sunset at the 
regular price $1, but your friends will find it 
one of the most valuable books they have ever 
owned. 


The Sunset Garden Book and the Sunset sub- 
scription must be mailed to the same address. 


THE Kitchen Cabinet Recipe Book is filled 
with prize recipes that are not found in 
ordinary cook books. More than that, the 
book contains many suggestions for complete 
menus. 
These unique recipes and menus were orig- 
inated by Western housewives and tested by 
Western home economic experts; many of 
them deal exclusively with Western foods. 
All of the recipes are modern and prove that 
good food need not be expensive. 
The Kitchen Cabinet Book is conveniently in- 
dexed, has over 300 illustrations, and its covers 
of yellow and black are unusually attractive. 
You can send Sunset for 2 years, plus this extra 
gift, at no additional cost, and make meal-time 
most enjoyable for those of your friends who 
like to prepare and serve family and guest 
dinners that are appetizing, balanced, and 
different. 
All you pay is $1 for 24 gift issues of Sunset 
Magazine, and we will send this popular recipe 
book to the recipients as a part of your gift. 
The Sunset subscription and the Kitchen 
Cabinet Book must be mailed to the same 
address. 
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Our Little White Cot 
by the Sea 


(Continued from page 14) 


convenient small hall, which space was 
taken from the west corner room. The 
moving of the one wall resulted in a 
double living room, or living and dining 
room, a breakfast room, and a bath 
room. In the back of the living room 
the window was changed to a double 
French door opening onto a balcony. 
This balcony overhangs the patio and 
leads down vo it by a flight of steps. 
The window in the back of the breakfast 
room was also converted into a French 
door opening onto the balcony. New 
flooring was laid throughout the house 
over the old, assuring more warmth as 
well as improving the appearance. Two 
doors in the living room were moved to 
give more wall space and to allow for the 
fireplace which was located for central 
heating. 

As there were three doors leading out 
onto the front porch, two were changed 
into windows, and the middle door 
widened to make a very generous open- 
ing. One kitchen window was made into 
a door, this leading to a side porch, and 
the type of window pane throughout the 
house altered to a more suitable style. 
A coat of white stucco was put over the 
clapboard siding of the house; a railing, 
new posts, and steps on the porch; 
brown stain on the original roof and on 
outside wood, with green paint on win- 
dow sashes and gates. The garage was 
placed on level ground for safety’s sake, 
and was set apart from the house so as 
not to exclude southern sunlight. A 
walled-in, flagged patio, cement walks, 
etc., completed the work. 


All-Western Gift Tags 


| you have been wishing for some 
unique name tags for your Christ- 
mas gifts this year (especially for those 
gifts you are sending to your friends 
back East) you should make some of 
these really different ones. These are 
not difficult to make at home and they 
will look extremely attractive on your 
Christmas packages. Here is the list of 
materials you will need: 

I small package of cheap bronze pow- 
der of one or more of these colors: red, 
gold, green, silver. 

1 small can of bronzing liquid. 

A camel’s hair water color brush. 

Small white, buff, dark green, or dark 
red cards for the tags; or several sheets 
of smooth water color paper from which 
to cut your own tags. 

Christmas tying cord; red, green, gold, 
or silver. Heavy glue. 


DECEMBER 


A few branches of cedar or of other 
trees and shrubs with similar leaves that 
will lay flat on the cards. 

Directions: Break the freshly picked, 
not dry, tree or shrub branches into inch 
sprays of leaves to resemble tiny trees, 
one for each card you are making. 
Thoroughly mix equal parts of bronze 
powder and liquid together in a tin lid. 
Use about 4 teaspoonful of each, adding 
more liquid as it evaporates so that the 
mixture does not become thick and 
sticky. It will flow too freely if it is 
very thin. Paint both sides of the little 
“trees” with the bronze, being sure to 
cover all the surface; otherwise the 
leaves will dry and become brittle, and 
will crumble after they are glued to the 
paper. Place these on oiled paper to 


35 
dry. Make a very narrow, wavy 
border of bronze on the edge of each 
card. When dry, glue a miniature 
“tree,” gilded, on the left side of each 
card. Be very sure that the glue covers 
the entire back of the twig. Place these 
vertically to look like trees or in any 
other position you wish, to represent 
tiny branches of Christmas greens, in 
any one of the corners. Lay oiled paper 
over the cards and put them under a 
heavy weight until the following day. 
Punch a small hole in a corner of each 
card. Run a six-inch piece of colored 
cord through each hole, to tie the card 
to the gift. Write a little holiday greet- 
ing and your friend’s name and the tags 
are completed.—Mary E. Wrana, Pine- 


ridge, Calif. 
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inexpensive way. 


will pay soon after Christmas. 


SPECIAL 
“ CHRISTMAS GIFT “™~ 


ORDER FORM 


SUNSET MAGAZINE, Dept 202G, 1045 Sansome St., San Francisco 


eS Yes, I have decided to do my Christmas shopping this easy and 
The gift selected for each friend has been checked after the 


name. CJ I enclose $........ to cover the cost of these gifts at prices shown 
on the opposite page. LI I prefer to have you send bill for $........ which I 


CO Girt Orrer No. 
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Name.... 
Local CO Gurr Orrer No. 2. 
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List Additional Gift Subscriptions on Separate Sheet of Paper 
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subscription for 2 
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Book O 
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This Month in 
Bay Region Gardens 


HERE will be much to do this 

month in the way of cleaning up 
the garden. Dead tops must be cut off 
and rubbish must be cleared away. 
Leaves can be placed in a pile where 
they will eventually decay, after which 
they may be dug into the soil to supply 
humus to the garden. By removing rub- 
bish from the base of trees and shrubs 
you will also remove the hiding and 
breeding place of many insect pests 
which are the source of much future 
trouble and expense to most gardeners. 
Examine now the plants of agapanthus, 
crinum and iris very carefully to see if 
snails and slugs lurk there. They choose 
just such places. 


Fungicides and Insecticides 


It is not my purpose to enlarge on the 
merits of any one brand of insecticide 
or fungicide but in our advertising col- 
umns there will be found listed from 
time to time the best of them. I would 
like to emphasize how necessary it is to 
use good sprays at this time for pest 
control. Many varieties of fungus pass 
their winter stage on the branches of 
trees and shrubs so it will be advisable 
to do your winter spraying now if you 
wish to control disease. Fungus disease 
spreads rapidly under favorable condi- 
tions so it is necessary to use preventa- 
tive measures. 

Fungus diseases spread by means of 
spores or specially produced reproduc- 
tive bodies which are disseminated 
through the air, and also by a vegetative 
method, due to a portion of the myce- 
lium of the fungus being present in the 
seed or other portion of the plant, tuber, 
bulb or rootstock. This mycelium will 
remain in a dormant condition until the 
seed or tuber commences to grow, when 
it grows up with the new plant. 

Wind aids in distribution of spores of 
disease, and so do insects of various 
kinds. Even the smallest mites that 
creep or fly from one plant to another 
carry disease. Snails and slugs are also 
responsible for the spread of spores. 
Some spores of fungi germinate only 
after having passed through the alimen- 
tary canal of the slug; these pests, then, 
which frequently roam around on leaves 
infected with mildew and rust, will carry 
these fungus spores from a diseased 
plant to the healthy one. Hence you 
can easily see how essential it is to clean 
up the garden and thus reduce the pests. 

Insect and fungoid pests must be con- 
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sidered in close relation to each other. 
Sometimes it is possible to fight them 
with a combination spray but the most 
important thing is to make the attack 
on these pests early and use the most 
economical as well as effective spray. 
Root treatment has been found very 
effective with many tender plants as well 
as with large specimen trees where the 
right kind of material has been used. 

Where disease such as wilt (on asters) 
or rust (on snapdragons or hollyhocks) 
has been noted it is advisable not to 
plant those flowers again on the same 
ground for a season or two at least. This 
will prevent attack. Spraying young 
plants as a preventative measure will 
usually keep the above mentioned sub- 
jects clean. Liquid sulphur is a most 
valuable control to use for this purpose. 
Bordeaux mixture and lime sulphur are 
also well known as fungicides. Bacterial 
diseases are somewhat difficult to con- 
trol but we are gaining in knowledge of 
these by experimental work. 


It’s Pruning Time 


This important work of pruning should 
be done without delay. Dead wood 
must be cut out and weak growth re- 
moved from the roses; this applies also 
to many of the flowering shrubs and 
trees. In pruning the bush roses remem- 
ber that they should be cut back to 
within two feet of the ground. There is 
nothing gained by leaving a lot of sur- 
plus wood, for this does not produce fine 
roses. Leave three or four main branches 
to build up your bush rose of the future. 
When training climbing roses cut out 
weak growth and leave the main branches 
well spaced to avoid future entangle- 
ments which are otherwise likely to 
occur. 

Flowering shrubs should be pruned 
with care. This will consist in cutting 
out dead wood, but keep in mind that 
the top of the shrub is nearly all growth 
that will produce bloom. Evergreen and 
berried shrubs will need severe pruning. 
If planted close together as is frequently 
the case around the house they will need 
many branches thinned out and the win- 
dow space cleared out. Among the 
shrubs which will stand shaping are: 
pittosporums; euonymus; English laurel; 
veronica; abelia, and golden privet. It 
is better not to trim them too formally, 
however, as this will ruin the natural 
effect. Fruit trees need extreme care in 
pruning as the shape of the tree and 
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quality of the fruit depend upon proper 
pruning. Some fungus diseases (such as 
Peach Leaf Curl on the peach and 
Wither Tip on citrus trees) winter on 
the tips of branches and if proper prun- 
ing is neglected these diseases are thus 
allowed to spread. All such tips should 
be promptly burned after being cut. 

When pruning it is good practice to 
keep one thought in mind—that of let- 
ting the sunlight in, leaving your 
branches spaced for this purpose. Apri- 
cots, which make considerable growth 
every year, need the most pruning; this 
consists of cutting back to three or four 
buds on the new wood. For other fruit 
trees such as apples, pears, and plums, 
more buds may be left. Peaches are not 
cut back so severely but when young 
need some branches thinned out. In the 
case of young peach trees, pruning at 
the second year will consist of leaving 
about four branches on the main stem, 
well spaced, upon which to build the 
tree. Citrus trees need thinning out 
every two or three years according to 
growth made and the location of the 
tree. If this is practiced a stronger tree 
and better fruit will be the result. 

Ornamental trees if used for shade 
will naturally need different treatment 
from others; much of the lower growth 
must be removed to encourage a proper 
shaped top which must also be well bal- 
anced. Sycamore, catalpa, and acacia 
may be cut back severely while haw- 
thorne, chestnut, birch trees, and casu- 
arina (as well as flowering plum) will 
need thinning out every year. Pine and 
cypress trees will need topping and shap- 
ing to make good shade trees; oaks usu- 
ally grow well balanced but need most 
under growth removed. The value of a 
tree depends upon its shape and where 
there are many fine trees or an orchard 
involved, the services of an expert should 
be secured. It would also be a good plan 
to have the large rose garden pruned by 
a professional. Hedges (except box and 
eugenia) may be trimmed at this time. 
The box and eugenia are better left until 
warmer weather comes. 


Cultivation and Fertilization 


Both cultivation and fertilization are 
very necessary if we want good results 
in our gardens. Where the ground is 
workable it is a good plan to trench it 
deeply and turn up the soil for the 
weather to work on. Manure can be 
trenched in and also chemical fertilizers 
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used to advantage. Look over the gar- 
den and check on all sections that have 
not been fertilized recently and arrange 
to supply the necessary plant food. Poor 
soil will produce nothing worth while. 
Roses can be heavily mulched now with 
peat moss, decayed leaves, or well-rotted 
manure. Citrus trees (also other fruit 
trees and ornamentals) should have a 
good commercial plant food worked in 
around the roots. sd 


The Flower Border 


The flower border will need some 
renovating and probably replanting at 
this time. Many subjects will have out- 
grown their positions and need sub- 
dividing. Plant food should be applied, 
the results of which will more than 
justify the expenditure in more and bet- 
ter flowers. An old-fashioned flower 
border should contain Shasta daisies, 
marguerites, lavender, foxgloves, canter- 
bury bells, carnations in variety, pinks, 
delphiniums, hollyhocks, snapdragons, 
wallflowers, oriental poppy, Veronica 
spicata, coreopsis, pentstemon, phlox, 
columbine, geum (red and orange), 
goldenrod, thalictrum, salvia, gerbera, 
stokesia, agapanthus, hardy aster, platy- 
codon, physostegia, doronicum, gaillar- 
dia, scabiosa, chrysanthemum, English 
daisy, primroses, sweet william, tritoma, 
agathea, viola and pansies. All these can 
be planted now and if arranged in groups 
will give a most effective display, pro- 
viding bloom throughout the season. 
When arranging the planting leave a few 
spaces for planting small groups of an- 
nuals; these will give lots of color and 
can be renewed in successional plantings. 
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| Six_New Roses for the Pacific Coast 


felect Armstrong 


ROSES 


WSix New Roses oO) 


Two unusual Favorites | Siewihd 


to California 
| and Arizona; 
| The six splendid new roses are rer fen 
| described by Francis E. Lester, 


on page 19, in this issue of 

Here they are—more than $6.75 worth for $4.85 
SUNSET. —postpaid—to California and Arizona; else- 
where add 25 cents. Carefully packed for mail- 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 











| They will add brilliant new colors, exquisite ing, Flees ane ends Eaes Below. 
| new shapes, and intensely rich fragrance to AUTUMN—lIntensely rich shades of 
| your Rose Garden. burnt orange, bronzy red, and rich yellow, 
| A Very Unusual Offer to SUNSET BILLY BOILER—This deliciously fra 
| Readers grant, rich scarlet Rose is just over from 
| ea Australia. 
We are offering these six new Roses, to- E. G. HILL—tLong-stemmed, fragrant, 
| « c nt pcent aj hi . 
| gether with the two favorites, Dainty Bess with magnificent red blooms. 
and Mermaid, for the special reduced group CHAS. > KILHAM Brilliant coral- 
rate of $4.85, postpaid to California or GOLDEN DAWN—R: ee 
Arizona; elsewhere add 25 cents. The regular welinis. hnxaihe @usdeed eith cocinetod: 
price, without postage added, would be $6.75. PORTADOWN IVORY—Perfectly 
Well-Known Armstrong Quality en creamy ivory-white. Sweet- 
Guaranteed ee 868 
. - To this group of six new Roses, we are 
Each bush will be of the famous Armstrong adding: 
Quality two- DAINTY BESS—Brownish Pink. The 















year plants. world’s finest single rose 
ci vigor- MERMAID—The lovely — evergreen 


climber which blooms the entire year. (Be 


ous, and ready sure to read what Mr. Lester says about 
to bloom with this Rose.) 
the first warm Please remember that you are getting 
< : 8 large, No. 1, Armstrong two-year old 
wea ther of roses for $4.85, including Tienes which 
spring. are ordinarily priced at $6.75 without 
postage. 





‘ PORTADOWN IVORY 
CHARLES P. KILHAM E.G. HILL 

















Armstrong 


LARGEST IN THE WEST * 


urseries 


412 N.EUCLID AVE. 
ONTARIO, CALIF. 


Check here if you desire 1933, 72-page 









re .......(check or money order). for which please Armstrong Catalog illustrating and de- 
es scribing over 100 of the World’s Finest 
ee wisaoie ea see cle nae xa carae Special Group Rose offer to: Roses—also Fruit Trees, and Orna- 
(How many sets of 8?) mentals. 
OR ok os ooo s wach aigcdlne 5 9 Gla'a ORAL WHE Gia ete e edd & BENS Malas obi wala dw area wleie a Naan hace cana ae 
Fo, hE oe ee een eee ae eer EOE Bere APR Tee rrr. ee ey 
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Yard Fruit Chart 
Live in the Bay Region 


A Back 
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| | Bears Fruit 


Uses of Fruit 


(Eating, Culinary, etc.) 


| General Comments 


Plant in 
(Month) 








Names and Varieties | Description of Fruit (Months) 
Apples 
Gravenstein Round striped |July-Aug. 
Delicious Red, conical—finest quality Oct.-Nov. 
Stayman Winesap Large red Nov.-Dec. 
Yellow Newtown Pippin |Yellow |Dec. 
Yellow Siberian Crab___|Small yellow Sept. » 


Apricots 
Royal 
Sischeion 
Moorpark 


Avocados _ 
Fuerte 
Puebla 


Blackberries 
Mammoth 
Himalaya _ 

Cherries 
Chapman 


lack Tartarian 
Royal Anne 


Bing 
Currants 

Cherry __ 
Dewberries 

Lucretia 


Figs 
Black Mission 
Kadota 
gure Black _ 


rapes 
Ouspet Monukka 


Thompson Seedless 
Concord 
Pierce 


Gooseberries 
Champion 

Jujube 
Chinese 


Loganberries 
Loganberry 

Loquat 
Advance 


Premier 
Nectarine 
Gower 
New Boy 
New White 
Victoria 
Olive 
Manzanillo 
Mission 
Sevillano 
Orange 
Washington Navel 
Valencia 
Peach 
Hale’s Early 
Early Crawford 


Gaume 
White Heath 
Miller’s Late 


Pear 
Bartlett 
Bose 
Comice 
Winter Nelis 
Persimmon 
Hachiya 





Fuyu 

Plums 
limax 

Satsuma 

Washington 

Damson 
Pomegranate 

Paper shell 

Wonderful 


|Berries deep red, good size 


Bs lLarge glossy black, good flavor 


_|Largest size, skin dark, pulp reddish 





Prune 
French 
Burton 


Quince 

Apple (orange) 

Pineapple 
Raspberries 

Cuthbert es 
Rhubarb 

Giant Winter 
Strawberries 

Banner 





Youngberries 
Youngberry 


Round, good quality|June-July 


Medium to large. 
| June-July 


Similar to Royal 
Large, compressed shape, finest quality} 
for home orchard |July-Aug. 
| | 
|Elongated Pyriform. Skin green, rather| Nov.-June 
| smooth. Fine quality 
-Feb. 


|Dark purple, oval, rich, buttery flesh \Nov. 


June-July 


ery large, jet black 
June-Oct. | 


V 
Medium size, good quality 


| 
Black, good flavor |May 


|Medium to large, black soft flesh |May -June 
|Light color, red blush, large size, white| June 

| flesh 

|Largest size, black flesh. 
| 


Crisp, rich |June 


June-Sept. 
July-Oct. 
September 


Medium size, dark purple to black 
Amber color, small, sweet, seedless 


| Medium size, purple seedless, fine flavor| Aug.-Sept. 
September 


Sept.-Oct. 
Sept.-Oct. 


|Small white, seedless 
|Round black, slipskin 
|Round, black slipskin 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


flavor 
flavor 


“foxy” 
“foxy” 


Large round, transparent pale green 
Fruit dark brown. When dry resembles/October 
date 
Dark red. Characteristic flavor 7 
[longated, skin yellow, flesh white,)May-June 

juic 


Pear - flesh yellow May-June 


|Early red, large July 
|Highe st quality, red July 
|Pure white, medium size August 1 


Red, rich flavor August 15_ 


Medium size _ ; |October 
Small to medium, highest quality October 
Very large |October _ 


Seedless. Highest quality of deep color| Nov.-May 
Yellowish orange color, juice rich and|June-Oct. 
abundant | 


White flesh, freestone June 
Yellow freestone, large, finest flavor |July 
Yellow cling | August 
White cling, rich flavor |September 
__|High quality, late yellow free Late Oct. 


|July-Aug. 
}October 
October 

| November 


Yellow, typical ‘‘pear shape”’ 
Elongated, russet, highest quality 
Yellow skin, white flesh 

Russet, rich flavor 

Largest size, deep orange color, conical,| Nov.-Jan. 
seedless, finest quality 


Yellowish green, flesh firm, sweet F August 





_|Small blue, flesh tart September 
Skin pale color, pulp sweet loct.-Nov. 
Fruit beautiful red, very large, juice/Oct.-Nov. 

acid 

Medium size, sweet, highest quality September 
Largest size, fine grained, good flavor |September 
Medium size, round, best quality Oct.-Dec. 
Largest size, conica Oct. -Dec. _ 
Red, best quality for family use June 
|Large stalks Dec.-Mar. 
Deep red, sweet, flesh firm May 

Apr arance similar to blackberry.|June-Sept. 








arge. Seeds few, fine flavor 


June-July _ 


Round, good size, non-astringent | aviiei. 
Heart shape, red, large, sweet, juicy ely 1 
Flesh blood red, fruit round | August 


Eating fresh and culinary 
Eating fresh 

Eating fresh 

Eating fresh and culinary 
[Petties, ete. 

General 





purpose, eating 


|Best for eating fresh 


“The aristocrat of salad fr 






\*The aristocrat of salad fr 


| { Eating fresh, canning, culinary 


| uses 
\Eating fresh 


|Eating fresh 
|C anning 


Eating fresh 


|Jellies, ete. 


P |Rating fresh and culinary 


Eating, drying, pickles 
|Canning and preserves 
Eating fresh and dessert 
j= Bina 


|Eating fresh, canning, dry 











|Eating, drying 
IE ating, juice 
|Eating, juice 


|Jellies, ete. 


'Dry and process. Eat as ¢ 


|- 
as: [Dessert and culinary 


|Decoration, jellies, etc. 


Eating fresh 
Eating fresh 
Eating, drying 
Eating, drying 


Pickling 
Pickling and oil 
Pickling 


Best variety for juice 


Eating fresh 

Eating fresh, and drying 
Canning 

Canning and pickling 
Eating fresh 


Mating fresh, canning and 
Eating fresh 

Eating fresh 

Eating, baking 


Eating fresh and dessert. 
tion 


\Eating fresh 

|Eating and canning 
Canning 

Culinary 

Eating fresh - 
Decorative and juice 


Drying . 
Eating fresh, drying 


Jelly and jams 


Eating fresh and culinary 


Culinary 


_|Eating and culinary 











Eating and culinary 


Canning, culinary, drying. 


Not suited for hot interior valleys 
Not suited for hot interior valleys 
|Not suited for hot interior valleys 
|Not suited for hot interior valleys 
| Doe 28 well in all climates 


fresh. | 


uits’’ |Not suited for frosty locations, will 

grow wherever lemon thrives | 

uits”’ Not suited for frosty locations, will! 
| grow wherever lemon thrives 


| 





Jan.-Feb. 
Jan.-Feb. 
Jan.-Feb. 
Jan.-Feb. 
Jan.-Feb. 


Jan.-Feb. 
Jan.-Feb. 
March 
March 


February 


|Not well adapted to hot interior val-|Jan.-Feb. 


eys 


ing ‘ 
| interior valleys 


Ic oncord and Pierce best for coastal! 
| climates 


lates 
erly processed 


\One of earliest fruits 


| 


|Jan.-Feb. 
|Jan.-Feb. 
| 


J an.-Feb. 


|February 


February 


|March 
|March 
|March 


| 
| 


|Manukka and Thompson best for|Jan.-Mar. 


Jan.-Mar. 
|Jan.-Mar. 


|\Jan.-Mar. 


| 
jJan. _ 
| 


[Fruit is novel and very good if prop-|Jan.-Feb. 


Jan.-Mar. 


|An excellent fruit and deserving of|/Jan.-Feb. 
j 


more attention 


|Best in warm climates 
| free from severe frosts 


Probably the finest fruit for the home} 
orchar 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


dry 
all other fruits are gone 


Decora-| Will remain on trees until January 


Burton prune makes excellent dried 
product 


A new berry and one of the best 





| 


| 
| 





Is 


| 


Jan.-Feb. 


Mar.-April 


Jan.-Feb. 


Jan.-Feb. 
|Jan.-Feb. 
jJan.-Feb. _ 


Can be kept in the cellar until nearly|Jan.-Feb. 


| Jan.-Feb. 


Jan.-Feb. 


Jan.-Feb. 
Jan.-Feb._ 
Jan.-Feb. 
Jan.-Feb. 
Jan.-Feb. 
Jan.-Feb. 
Jan.-Feb. 


Jan.-Feb. 
Jan.-Feb. 


Jan.-Feb. 
Jan.-Feb. 


Jan.-Feb. 
Jan.-Feb. _ 
January 


January 
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Planting Directions 


, : ‘HE preparation of the soil for 
planting fruit trees is an important 
step. Dig the holes for your trees amply 
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large so that the roots will spread out 
in their natural position when the tree 
is placed in the hole. However, before 
setting the tree the roots should be care- | 
fully examined and any broken onl 
bruised roots should be cut away to a| 
smooth surface. If the nurseryman 
from whom you purchased the trees has 
not already pruned the top back ready 
for planting, then by all means cut 
back at least one third of the top growth 
of the tree, by shortening in the branches | 
to two or three buds and removing all | 
but three or four side branches. If the 
tree is of the whip type, it should be 
headed back to about 30 inches above 
the bud. Never plant a deciduous fruit 
tree with a full top as it comes from the 
nursery. 

After the tree has been pruned, place | 
it carefully in the hole prepared for it | 
and fill in with the top soil, pulverizing | 
it thoroughly before placing it in the| 
hole. Leave a basin around the tree | 
large enough to hold about fifteen gal- | 
lons of water. This basin can be leveled | 
off after the water has seeped in. The| 
tree should never be planted deeper than | 
it stood in the nursery row, and the bud | 
should be just about level with the top | 
of the ground, but never deeper than | 
the surface. 

The trees should be given plenty of | 
water during the spring and summer | 
months, and in the hot interior valleys | 
it is advisable to dig a permanent basin | 
about the tree to insure its getting | 
plenty of water during the hot summer | 
months. The basin should not be dug | 
in such a manner that the water will | 
stand next to the bark of the tree but | 
should be dug out away from the tree, | 
otherwise the bark is apt to become | 
scalded. Tree protectors should also be | 
used on young trees to prevent sunburn | 
to the bark until the trees are large | 
enough to provide their own shade. 








Pruning | 
The winter following the first season’s | 
growth, the branches should be coal 
back at least one-half and thinned out | 
so as not to leave more than four | 
branches to form the framework. These | 
should be distributed in such a manner | 
as not to crowd one another as the tree | 
develops. The second winter, two or | 
three laterals should be allowed to re- | 
main on each of these framework 

branches. These should be shortened 

somewhat. In pruning the first two 

years it is usually best to prune to an| 
outside bud in order to keep the head of | 
the tree open. At the end of two years | 
the head of the tree is practically formed | 
and subsequent pruning will depend | 
largely on the variety of tree and the 
vigor of the growth made. 
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Plant 
Fruit TREES 


in Your Yard 





for 
Spring Blossoms, an Abundant Supply 
of FRESH FRUIT, and Summer Shade 


Study the “Back Yard Fruit Chart” on the opposite page. Here 
is a capital suggestion for garden-makers, combining dazzling beauty 
with a bounteous supply of fresh, tree-ripened fruit for your table! 
By judicious selection you can have luscious, home-grown fruit 
almost the whole year ’round, with gloriously fragrant blossoms and 
grateful shade in the bargain! 


Special Fruit Tree Offer: ‘tial 
ANY 5 TREES (as listed below) postpaid . . . 2: 

Any 10 Trees (as listed) postpaid ......... $3.50 
Select Your Varieties From The “Back Yard Fruit Chart” 


MAKE YOUR OWN COMBINATIONS! You can have 1 tree each 
of any 5 (or 10) varieties, or you can make up any combination 
you wish, selected from the classes listed below: 


Apples Apricots Cherries Figs Nectarines 
Peaches Pears Plums Prunes Quinces 


(Note: Be sure to indicate Varieties Desired, i. e., Apples: 1 “Delicious’’). 





For other varieties, descriptions, and prices, see our 
1933 GARDEN BOOK. 80 pages of garden informa- 
tion, FREE on request. 
VISIT US AT NILES. Make 
your selections from the West’s 
most complete garden assort- 
ment. ander through our 
300 “living acres,’’ rest at his- 
toric “Old Adobe.”’ 
Three Conveniently Located Yards: 

NILES SACRAMENTO MODESTO 

See these splendid fruit trees at our nearest yard, or 


USE THIS COUPON— 


California Nursery Co. «g:ysiee™ 
NILES, CALIFORNIA 


President 
aid 0 5 fruit trees ($2.25) 
Please send me, postpaid, C 10 fruit trees ($3.50) for which I enclose payment. 








All of our fruit trees are guar- 
anteed to be _true-to-name. 
Trees listed in the offer above 
are 3 to 4 foot grade. 








(Check or money 





order). I desire the following selection: 

uanti Class Variety Quantity Class Variety - 
9 a as: Apple, etc.) (suchas: “Delicious,” etc.) (such as: Apple, etc.) (suchas: “Delicious,” etc.) 
PN | BRL RE ee EERE A ee ee Mery rt MAMI Sik 8s sb. v Fas Oe i 











DELPHINIUM HyBRIDUM 
SuTTon’s IMPROVED 
Mixep No. 11614 
52c. and 32c. a pki. 


big catalogue 
for 1933 





You’ never regret investing 50 cents in the 
big 200-page Sutton Seed Catalogue for 1933. 
Describes hundreds of flowers, many exclusive 
with Sutton, and all of the famous Sutton Pedi- 
greed quality. Four generations of Suttons 
have been growing and breeding superior seeds 
since 1806 The Sutton reputation is world- 
wide. Flower lovers in the United States write 
glowing letters telling of the wonderful success 
they have had with these quality seeds. Plant 
Sutton’s Seeds in your garden next spring and 
you will have a wealth of gorgeous flowers all 
summer. Send 50 cents for the big catalogue 
today. When you order $5 worth of seeds select 
50 cents worth additional, free. Fresh stock of 
seeds carried in San Francisco. Call or write 

SHERMAN T. BLAKE Co., 240 Sacramento St., 

San Francisco, Calif. 
Exclusive Pacific Coast Agents for 
SUTTON & SONS, Ltp., READING, ENGLAND, 


SUTTON’S SEEDS 


ENGLAND’S BEST 


SUTTON’S 


Ready in December 





{LLY's 


SEEDS 


The 1933 edition of Lilly's 
famous catalog is now ready— 
your copy is waiting for you 
at your nearest dealer's, where 
Lilly's Seeds and Morcrop 
Fertilizers are carried. It's 
free—and full of helpful gar- 
den hints. 
THE CHAS. H. LILLY CO. 


Established :885 
Seattle, Wash. 














DIENER’S 
MONSTER PETUNIAS 


Grow these everbloom- 
ing prize winners. Largest 
and finest giant Petunias 
in the world. Single $.50 
per package; Double Pe- 
tunias (either frilled or 
smooth petaled) $1.00 per 
package. 

Diener’s new giant 
white double Shasta 
Daisy, most outstanding 
1933 novelty. Flowers 
over five inches across on 
long stems. Price: $.25 
per package. 

Dahlia seeds. Diener’s 
giant double, the world’s 
greatest perfected, flower twelve weeks from sowing. Flowers 
of enormous size on perfect, wiry stems. Package $.75. 

Catalogue of exceptional Gladiolus, Petunias, Dahlias, 
Delphinium and other great novelties, free on request. 


RICHARD DIENER, Oxnard, Calif. 
Piant, Seed and Bu'b Grower 








Ruffled Monster Petunia 


(Single) 








SOUTH AFRICAN BULBS—Collection S-25—Seven varieties: 
6 each—Babiana (Baboon Flower), Homeria, Lapeyrousia, 
Moraea Glaucopis (Peacock Iris), Morphixia, Sparaxis and 
Tritomia. Suitable for Rock Garden. $4.25 postpaid. One-Half 
collection (21 bulbs) $2.25 postpaid; 1 each $1.00. See‘ ‘SOUTH 
AFRICAN FLOWERS” by Sydney B. Mitchell, in Aug. 1931 
SUNSET. Free list. GORDON AINSLEY, Campbell, Calif. 


* SUNSET 
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Four Good 
Garden Books 


From A Sunset Garden 


ror a long time we have been looking 

forward to Sydney B. Mitchell’s new 
garden book. And now it is here on our 
desk—an attractive 337-page volume 
bound in a good-looking cover of bright 
blue and printed in clear, readable type. 
Naturally, though, we do not buy books 
for their covers or for their type, but for 
what the author has to say about his sub- 
ject. In this case the author is your old 
SUNSET garden friend, Mr. Mitchell, 
and the subject is “From A Sunset Gar- 
den.” And Mr. Mitchell has plenty to 
say about his subject! There is a chapter 
outlining a one-year and a ten-year gar- 
den plan; one on garden adventures and 
one on the treatment of banks and shady 
places, as well as complete treatises on 
daffodils, tulips, iris, dahlias, gladiolus, 
annuals, rock plants, delphiniums, bulb 
flowers and other plants specifically 
suited to the home flower garden. The 
book is exceptionally well indexed, thus 
making it possible to find readily the 
information about any plant discussed 
in the book. Remember, “From a Sun- 
set Garden” is a new book and not a 
revised edition of the author’s previous 
book, ‘‘Gardening in California.” “‘From 
a Sunset Garden” is published by Dou- 
bleday, Doran and Company; the price 
is $3; it may be ordered through the 
book department of this magazine. 


Western American Alpines 


“WV ESTERN American Alpines,” 

by Ira N. Gabrielson (The Mac- 
millan Company, price $3.50) opens 
with a map of Sunset Land which is 
labeled “Land of the Alpines.” Having 
shown where western alpines may be 
found, the author then goes on to list 
and to describe the hundreds of alpine 
plants found in our western mountains. 
This well-written, well-printed book 
strikes us as being an excellent guide for 
those who wish to identify our native 
alpines, particularly with a view to using 
them in the home garden. The photo- 
graphs—more than a hundred of them— 
are remarkable and help very definitely 
to make such identification possible. Ira 
N. Gabrielson, the author of “‘Western 
American Alpines,” is connected with the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture and has spent years in searching 
out the plant treasures of our Pacific 
Coast. In the book just described he 
gives you the benefit of his years of 
observation. Rock gardeners will like it. 


The Nursery Manual 
A oii frequently (but rarely in 


Sunset Magazine) you read of 
books that will actually save you money. 
“The Nursery Manual” by L. H. Bailey 
(The Macmillan Company, price $2.50) 
is truly such a book. If you have a gar- 
den, large or small, naturally you are 
interested in multiplying your plants, 
shrubs and trees, and ‘““The Nursery 
Manual” tells you just how to do it. 
There is one chapter on propagating 
plants by seeds and spores; one on propa- 
gating by layers and runners; one on 
separation and division; one on growing 
by cuttings; and one on budding and 
grafting. Each of these methods is de- 
scribed accurately and with easily under- 
stood drawings to illustrate difficult 
points. Moreover, there is a long list of 
common plants, telling just how each 
can best be propagated. In addition to 
telling how to multiply plants, the book 
describes the most common garden prac- 
tices and discusses in detail plant dis- 
eases and insect pests. “The Nursery 
Manual” was written primarily for those 
who wish to grow plants successfully 
whether in a commercial nursery or in 
the home garden. ““The Nursery Man- 
ual’ is not a new book, but so far as we 
know there has never been a better book 
written on this fascinating subject of 
actually giving birth to new plants. 


The Fragrant Path 


ps HE Fragrant Path” by Louise 

Beebe Wilder is a precious book. 
It impresses you immediately as having 
been written by someone who loves gar- 
dens passionately; someone who has 
gardened long enough to be philosophical 
as well as technical. The ordinary writer 
in preparing such a manuscript as this 
would have listed and described in a 
strictly business-like manner the vari- 
eties of annuals, perennials, shrubs and 
trees that should be grown in the garden 
for fragrance. But that is not the way 
Louise Beebe Wilder writes. Her infor- 
mation is concise and practical but 
through it all runs the golden thread of 
poetry, whimsy and beauty—all of which 
makes for pleasant as well as for pur- 
poseful reading. If you like flowers and 
gardens, you will like “The Fragrant 
Path.” If you are just passively inter- 
ested in gardens and yet enjoy good 
writing, you will find much in “The 
Fragrant Path” to please you. The fol- 
lowing paragraph gives you some idea 
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Special 
CHRISTMAS OFFER 


of 
Portland Roses 


GOOD ONLY UNTIL | 





DECEMBER 25th 1932 





Why not a living Christmas present of 
beautiful Portland Roses? Never before 
has there been an offering like this, every 
rose is drastically reduced. Every rose 
guaranteed to grow. Act quickly. 


Make Your Own Selections 
Collection No. 1 Twelve Roses 
Priced Separately $8.40. 
poe), rea $6.00 


Collection No. 2. Any Six Roses 





Special Xmas Offer . $3.50 
Collection No. 3. Any Four Roses 
Special Xmas Offer. ....... .$2.50 





| Check squares of varieties desired | 





We Pay Shipping Charges on Assortments 
oO 1. ANGELE PERNET—Fragrant, 
brownish orange blooms, ex- 
cellent shape............... 85e 
2. DAINTY BESS—Large, soft, 
delicate pink blossoms. .. . . .85e 
- MRS. G. A. VAN ROSSEM— 
Long pointed yellow buds of 
Pi GNI... 6-6 8:50 sse'gcdw ne oa 85e 
. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT— 
A new creation. Broad thick 
petals, flame and yellow... . .85c 
DUCHESS OF ATHOL—Large 
buds of deep bronze tinged 
WON, on ak wo 0-0 02 65e 
- MRS. REDFORD—Buds and 
blooms of bright apricot, 
blooms abundantly......... 65e 
- IMPERIAL POTENTATE— 
Sweepstake of 1931 Portland 
Rose Show shining rose pink.65c 
- EMPIRE QUEEN—Brilliant ce- 
rise, blooms continuously, 
Se MOU sos ss cos cocks 5e 
[] 9. QUEEN ALEXANDRA—Full 
blooms of medium size scar- 
let inside yellow outside. . . .60c 
[] 10. MME. CAROLINE TESTOUT— 
The world famous Portland 
Rose. Large pink........... 60c 
Cj 11. MME. BUTTERFLY—Light 
pink bud, flowers tinted with 
gold near base.............. 60c 
( 12. NORMAN LAMBERT—Large 


copper orange buds, beau- 
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MOUNTAIN VIEW FLORAL NURSERIES 
341 East 72nd St. Portland, Oregon. 
Enclosed find $........ for which send 


me roses I have checked in this adv. or 
the collection specified. 
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|of the delightful manner in which this | 
| book is written: | 
| “There are pure white sorts among my 
| Violets now, as well as various tints of | 
| mauve and the deep purple. I keep an | 
|old steamer chair in the tool house and 
|when a mild spell in March starts the | 
| Violets to blossoming, I drag it forth and | 
| lie by the hour in the sunshine, inhaling 
ithe delicious fragrance. I feel sure | 
| Heaven can offer no greater felicity. 
| Reading about Violets takes one into | 
| pleasant and often eminent company | 
Napoleon loved them and liked to | 
| find a bunch of them on his desk. They | 
were the favorite flowers of Queen Eliza- | 
|beth. All the poets sang of them and are | 
still singing. Who indeed that has ever | 
taken pen in hand (unless it be some of | 
our modern novelists whose turbid ink | 
could never form the simple word) has | 
ever laid it down finally without having | 
| mentioned this universally loved flower.” 


| Canape Parade 


HE most appetizing little book I | 

have seen is “Canapé Parade,” | 
| which contains exactly 105 brief, easily | 
|followed directions for preparing hors | 
d’oeuvres of all varieties. 

One of the features I like best is the 
| grouping of recipes under the chief in- 
|gredient of each. For example, first 
comes “Anchovies,” with seven smartly 
isimple suggestions—like this, for ex- 
ample: “With a fork break up the yellow 
| and white of a hard boiled egg; mix with | 
| sweet relish and salad dressing. Chop 
| flat anchovies in small pieces; add to 
| egg mixture. Spread on thin toast cut | 
in cracker size. Garnish with parsley.” 
| Other headings range through Artichoke 
| Hearts; Antipasto; Chipped Beef (five 
|grand suggestions!); Cheese, Stuffed 

Celery; Japanese Crabmeat (six excel- 
lent ways of using); Ham; Peanut Butter 
(try the mixture of chopped crystallized 
|ginger with peanut butter and salad 
| dressing, spread on crackers); Salmon; 
Sardines; Tuna Fish; Tongue—and 
| number of others, of course. 

You'll find this just the Christmas 

|remembrance for the person who “has 
| everything,” as well as for the housewife 
| who hasn’t quite everything, but loves 
| to entertai and the price is just 
| fifty cents! 
The little book is nicely printed on 
| heavy paper, illustrated with cunning | 
|drawings. You may have your choice | 
of color for the covers: green, red, silver, | 
orange, or yellow. ‘The silver is espe- | 
cially nice. Each book comes enclosed in | 
a neat cellophane envelope. 

We shall be glad to order this little | 
book for you. Simply send fifty cents | 
for each copy to SuNsET Magazine, San | 
Francisco. Please specify color of cover | 


” 











you would like.—G. A. C. | 
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BULBS 


for 


es CHRISTMAS 





EACH BOX includes 6 tutips» 
2 hyacinths, 12 freesias, t 
I 







fodils, 3 marcissus 
lily, 6 Dutch iris « 





iolus. A $2.0 spt 

Other -§0, 
$5.00. S$ your 
own assortment made up on 
order. 


Imagine YOURSELF receiving a 
beautiful bulb garden as a Yuletide 
token. Then imagine, each month 
as the tiny shoots appear and the 
plants finally burst into bloom, re- 
membering the person who thought 
of you in so kindly a fashion. In just 
this way, your friends will think of 
you when your Christmas gift is one 


of these boxes of bulbs. 

Boxes are handsomely wrapped with cello- 
phane and ribbon. They look as beautiful 
as the flowers will be. A Chris Prete 
with your name included, if you wish. 





SEEDS ...127 Varieties in 
pus 5 Packets. 
varieties Fl 
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40 O Farrel! St., San Francisco 


I enclose $ ; for which send special 
Christmas box of bulbs t 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
City AND STATE 
(List other names on margin of ad) 


My name and address is 
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THE other day one of our subscribers wrote us: “I’m We have often wondered why one always needs to have a 
sending you my dollar because I like your magazine. It crying towel handy while reading the usual Christmas story, 
comes into our house like a whiff of fresh air.’ That remark poem or editorial. After all, funny things do happen at 
made us very, very happy because we editors do try earnestly Christmas just as they do every other day of the year. We re- 
to crowd each issue of Sunset full to the brim with fresh, member once when the improvised stage curtain at the 
inspiring, western ideas that you could not possibly find in Sunday School Christmas program fell down, sending a 
other publications. For instance, where but in SUNsET would dozen half-dressed little “angels” in their long union suits 
you read of using cherimoya and such from your garden scurrying for shelter behind some boxes. Even the preacher 
for Christmas decoration; suggestions for attracting western grinned. And then there was the time when a group of us 
birds to western gardens; ideas such as making portholes in a sang carols under an old curmudgeon’s window and had our 
garden wall that looks to the sea; recipes for candying our songs literally drowned out with a bucket of cold water. 
own western fruits; and timely western garden notes, to say This year let’s dodge some of the sad stories, put aside some 
nothing of the dozens of all-western ideas scattered from of our poignant childhood memories, and make a really 
Sunset Gold to Adios. We want SUNSET to come to you merry Christmas, shall we? A few silly recollections would 





each month like a “whiff of fresh air” —a whiff straight from help to do the trick. 
towering mountains, fruitful valleys, and blue, blue Pacific. * 
And thank you for opening your doors to us! . . . Next In today’s mail there is a letter from one in the business 
month instead of coming to your door we stop at your of selling homes. He says: “J consider it very important for 
garden gate with the special new year garden number, a home owner to realize the value of a good outdoor living room. 
packed full of practical, western garden information. In the For this reason, I have for some time been giving each buyer 
rush of holiday mail don’t lose this valuable guide book to of one of our new homes a subscription to your valuable maga- 
better gardening. zine. Good luck to you!” 

* * * * 


Looking ahead to the Sunsets of the coming year, we 
cannot help feeling greatly encouraged. Each month more 
and more western families are joining our family of enthusi- 
astic subscribers. Each month we come a little closer to our 


The other pages of this December SunsET are all finished 
but we still have some Christmas ideas that must be worked 
in. Here they are: A snow man made of cotton stands up 


just fine in the warm California sun and gives a smart note 

to the Christmas garden decorations . . . Graceful sprays = ideals for this all-western publication. This next year will, 

of pepper berries stuck into a pot of ivy make an of course, have its problems but with so many of you 
TRIM boosting for us all along the way, SuNseET is bound 


artistic Christmas plant—the ivy is twined into 

; ae IT WITH A 

the branches from which the gay berries hang....  ,, ney 
he : : A ROSARY OF JEWEL- : 
A Christmas pie for the center of the table is [IKE LIGHTS; SWING WE have tried to select from our great files of 
good fun. Pile small gifts, to which have been A SILVER STAR FROM ITS material, those articles that will have the highest 
attached gay ribbons, into a large, shallow | TOPMOST TIP, THAT EVERY __ percentage of interest for all of you, and 
pan and cover entirely with sprigs of | FRIEND AND STRANGER MAY <0 you may depend upon us to make these 
seria ee berries: the vic jg _GLADDENED BY THE SIGHT OF YOUR " ¢,. 275 just as helpful, just as inspira- 

way = ristmas berries; the ple 18 oyTDOOR CHRISTMAS TREE. SHARING nag oieick inhaal saiali P 
opened by each guest’s pulling a poUBLES EVERY JOY, AND A CHRISTMAS — tional, just as practical as we possibly 
ribbon to which is attached his TREE CAN NEVER BE A SELFISH THING can. Knowing, as we do, what a 
gift eae lee And if you feel extra BECAUSE IT IS THE SYMBOL OF oe ra - wealth of good ideas will be found 

. : NESS, COMMEMORATING THE BIRTHDA I JHO : : : 

ea , in these forthcoming issues we 
Christmassy, you might try opeNEp HIS HEART TO ALL MANKIND. THE GLORIFIED ad aS Sener oe 
winding a wreath of greens CyRISTMAS TREE STANDS SENTINEL AT ONE'S GATE, ITS UF8¢ you whole-heartedly to 
into the spare tire on the LOVELY FAR-SHINING LIGHTS DISPELLING ALL GLOOM FROM use SuNseT for Christmas 
rear of your automobile, ITS ENVIRONMENT, EVERY SPARKLING STRING OF COLORED gifts wherever possible. 
a greeting, so to speak, LIGHTS RADIATING THE SEASON’S WISH: MERRY CHRISTMAS!!! See page 34 for com- 
dy a MORE, IT BEARS ITS OWN MESSAGE, FOR ALL YEAR IN SUN AND ey ee ae ee 
to everyone you pass. cToRM, IN STONY OR FRUITFUL SOIL IT HAS THRUST ITS ROOTS P . iid 
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to go and to grow. In planning the issues for 1933 


LIKE THE INFLUENCE OF THE CHRIST 
Eva Lovel Dunbar 


Christmas Tree SPIRIT—WHICH LIGHTS THE WORLD! 
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Four brilliant new sister liners... with 
every facility and comfort to increase 
the pleasure of your days afloat... and 
sea-speed that leaves ample leisure for 
visits in seven glamorous foreign 
countries en route! 

Sail with the splendid new Santa 
Rosa, Santa Paula, Santa Lucia or 
Santa Elena! Go ashore—on your way 
coast-to-coast—in fascinating Mexico, 
Guatemala, El Salvador, Costa Rica, 








Enjoy the gay hospitality of this airy Club 


Panama and Colombia. Join Grace- 
conducted inland excursions through 
miles of spectacular scenic grandeur to 
ruins of civilizations as ancient as 


AN 








Egypt and romantic capitals rich with 
the beauty of old Madrid... or, tea and 
dance to the smartest rhythms of a real 
marimba orchestra ina palm-shadowed 
flood of tropic moonlight! Yet with all 
these delightful visits ashore, Grace Line 
takes you from California to Havana 
in 14 days—to New York in 17 days. 

Fares are most attractive. For as 
little as $325 you can enjoy a complete 
water-rail cruise-tour ’Round America, 
including Grace Line to New York, and 
return home by rail with stopover 
privileges at points of interest en route. 
From Havana, return may be made via 
Florida and Southern route, at propor- 
tionately lower rates. 

Fortnightly sailings from San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles; regular service 
to and from Victoria, B. C., and Seattle, 
Wash., beginning with the new Santa 
Rosa’s triumphant maiden voyage (see 
dates below). Book now for this gala 
voyage—either for Havana or New York, 
or to or from Los Angeles or San Fran- 
cisco and the Pacific Northwest! Con- 
sult your travel agent or Grace Line. 


SANTA ROSA #K 


Northward. from Los Angeles Dec. 13 

Northward from San Francisco Dec. 16 

Southward from Seattle Dec. 20 

South and East from San Francisco Dec. 26 
—From Los Angeles Dec. 27 


Sail with the new SANTA ROSA, SANTA PAULA, SANTA LUCIA or SANTA ELENA! 


NEW LINERS 


jf predr speed vplaasue 


Ly 
First American ships having all outside 
staterooms with private baths. Gay, 
lavishly equipped Club with perfectly 
level dance floor and superb orchestra. 
Single rooms. Double rooms. De luxe 
suites. Controlled ventilation and 
temperature. Spacious Sports Deck 
and largest outdoor swimming pool on 
American ship. The utmost in 





any 

speed, beauty and comfort—at no 
< show oat! 

higher cost! e 


San Francisco: 2 Pine St.; Los Angeles: 548 So. 


Spring St.; Seattle: Hoge Bldg. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 
GRACE LINE S-2 


2 Pine St., San Francisco 


Please send me full information about the 








4 new Grace Liners, sailing dates, and 
itinerary. 

Name. 

Address 

City State 








RECIPES 
Ghirardelli’s Ground Chocolate is equally 


useful in cooking and baking, or for mak- 
ing delicious hot chocolate beverage . . . 
When you have a treasured recipe which 
calls for old-style cake or solid chocolate, 
use Ghirardelli’s instead for more delicate 
flavor, simpler method, and for economy 
... Use this formula: If your recipe calls 
for solid chocolate, use 14 cup of Ghirar- 


we we This 


delli’s Ground Chocolate for each“square” 
or “ounce” of solid chocolate called for. If 
it calls for unsweetened chocolate, decrease 
the sugar in your recipe by one tablespoon 
for each 14 cupful of Ghirardelli’s you use. 
Four tablespoons make a quarter-cupful. 
Many useful and delicious chocolate reci- 
pes in the Sweet Sixteen Recipe Packet. . 
Send the coupon for one—sent free. 


Listen to the informative, 
entertaining Ghirardelli 
radio programs... NBC: 
Tuesdays at 10:50 A.M.; 
Columbia-Don Lee Sys- 
tem: Thursdays at 3 P.M. 
(4 P.M. in Mountain Time zone) 


Recipe Packet is free’ 
send the coupon below 


D. GHIRARDELLI Co., g10 North Point St., 
San Francisco, California. 

Gentlemen: Please send me, without charge, 
your famous “Sweet Sixteen” Recipe Packet. 


Name eee a 
(PLEASE PRINT) 


Address____ = 


GHIRARDELLIS@”CHOCOLATE 





